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| Surnamed Coxun ve Lion. 


7 he Ma acre the Fews at his C 1 
The King's & x ations for the Cruſade. He 
ſets out on that End and arrives at Si. 

_ cily, and afterwards at Cyprus, with bis 

: TranſuStions i in thoſe Iſlands, His Arrival i _ 
 Paleſti int, and heroic Actions there. The Di.. 
orders in England during his Abſence, He 
. deawes Paleſtine, and is confined in Priſon in | 

. L But is at Length ran/omed, and r. 

i A 2 turns 
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2 55 to England. His. War with France | 
his Death and Character. 5 3 3 
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2 
X ICHARD ſucceeded to the throne | 
Bf R F without oppoſition. His compunc- 
RY 2 tion for his undutiful behaviour to 
= his father was ſo durable, as to in- 
: fluence him, after his ſucceſſion, 
in the choice of his miniſters and ſervants. 


Thoſe who had ſeconded him in his rebellions 


againft ſo good a parent, inſtead of being rail- 
— to the truſt and honour they imagined they 
had reaſon to expect, had the mortification to | 
find, that they were in diſgrace, and that he | 
hated and defpiſed them ; while Henry's faith- 
ful miniſters, who had, eppoſed all the enter- 
prizes of his ſons, were received with open 


arms, and were continued in the offices they 


had with honour diſcharged for their former | . 
In order to atone for his want of duty to one 


parent, he endeavoured to ſhew it to the other, 
y releaſing Eleanor, the queen dowager, from 


her confinement, and entruſting her with the 
overnment of England, till his arrival in that 
ingdom. REM q 
Having ſettled the affairs of Anjou and 
uienne, he repaired to Normandy, and was 
dbſolved at Seez, by the archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury and Rouen, from his excommunication 
for taking up arms againſt his. father; after 
which he was inveſted with the ducal ſword and 
banner, and received the homage of the Nor- 
man nobility. Upon which occaſion, he diſ- 
Es aac 


_R5 TOC HE ASR-D ii 
played his generoſity in ſeveral acts of favour. 
His bounty to his brother John was profuſe, and 
rather imprudent. Beſides, . confirming him in 
the poſſeſſion of four thouſand marks a year, 
beſtowing on him the county. of Mortagne in 
— 5 and marrying him to Aviſa, the 


daughter of the earl of Glouceſter, by whom 


he inherited all the poſſeſſions of that opulent 
family, he conferred on him the whole eſtate of 
William Peverell, which had eſcheated to the 
crown ; he delivered to him ſeven earldoms, 
Cornwall, Somerſet, Devon, Dorſet, Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Lancaſter, and even put 
him in poſſeſſion of eight caltles, with all the 
foreſts and honours annexed to them. © 
The king acted from the beginning of his 
reign, as if he had been folely raiſed to the 
throne for the relief of the Holy Land ; and 
his zeal being communicated to his ſubjects, 
broke out in London on the day of his coro- 
nation, when they attacked a much leſs dan- 
gerous enemy than the Saracens, and engaged 
in a ſlaughter, attended with immediate profit. 
The-Jews, on account of their religion, were 
beheld with little leſs indignation than the 
Mahometans. They had amaſſed great riches, 
by lending money on exorbitant intereit ; and 
the monkiſh writers repreſented it, as a great 
ſtain on Henry's wiſe and equitable govern» 
ment, that he carefully protected this infidel 
race from all inſults and injuries; but the zeal 
of Richard afforded the populace a pretence 
for venting their reſentment againſt them. Ri- 
chard, immediately after his arrival, was 
A 3 crowned 
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crowned at Weſtminſter Abbey, when the nos tv 
bility and prelates took the oath of fealty to ti 
him. He had ifſued an edit, prohibiting the 
appearance of _ Jews = _ eee aa ; but 
ſome of them bringing him ents, 
proached the hall in nich he dined but 2 
ing diſcovered, were expoſed to the inſults and 
abuſe of the by-ſtanders, which obliged them 
to fly; and the people purſuing them, a ru- 
mour was ſpread, that the king had iſſued or - 
ders to maſſacre all the Jews. A command 
ſo horrible and inconſiſtent with hamanity, the 
prejudices of the people rendered fo agree- 
able, that it was inflantly executed on all who 
fell into their hands, Thoſe whe ſtaid at 
home were expoſed to equal danger; the po- 
pulace, moved by rapacity and a bloody zeal, 
broke into their houſes, which they plundered, 
after having murdered the owners : where the 
Jews barricaded their doors, and boldly de- 
tended themſelves, they ſet the houſes on fire, 
and ruſhed through the flames to gratify their 
thirſt of blood and plunder. The hcentiouſ- 
neſs of the city mob, which the ſovereign 
power could with difficulty reſtrain, was then 
continued on the houſes of the rich citizens, 
who, notwithſtanding their being Chriſtians, 
were next attacked and plundered, till weari- 
neſs and ſatiety at laſt put an end to the diſor- 
der: yet when Glanville, the juſticiary, was 
empowered by the king to find out the authors 
of theſe crimes, ſo many conſiderable citizens 
were found to be involved in the guild, that it 
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The diſorder did not ſtop at London. The 
inhabitants of the other cities of England 
earing of this ſlaughter of 'the Jews, — 


g ed the dreadful example: in York, five hun- 
ured of thoſe peo 5 who had retired into the 


te for ſafety ding themſelves unable to 


1 Fa it, rh d own wives and chil- 
dren, caſt the dead bodies over the walls upon 
the populace, and then fetti = to the 
T houſes, periſhed in the flames. of 

the neighbourhood, who were all in ebted to 


the Jews, filled with joy, ran to the cathedral, 
where che bonds were kept, and made a ſolemn 
bonfire of thoſe papers before the altar. The 
compiler of the annals of Waverley, in relat- 
ing theſe events, ſays, Mr. Hume bleſſes the 


7 Almighty for thus delivering this impious race 


to deſtruction. Thus was the coronation of this 
king attended with the moſt horrid ſcenes of 


deſolation and ſlaughter. 

As Richard reſolved to begin his reign with 
entering on the cruſade, he was determined to 
uſe every means to procure the treaſures neceſ- 
ſary for the ſvpport of ſach a diſtant expedi- 
tion. His father's treaſure amounted to above 
a hundred thouſand marks,. and he refolved to 
augment that ſum by every expedient, how 


1 ever pernicious it mi igh 1 to the people or 


bimſelf. He put to fale the manors and reve- 
nues of the crown; the offices of greateſt truſt 
and power became venal; the poſt of chief 
W „ in whoſe hands Was lodged the exe- 


cution 
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ution of the laws, was ſold to the biſhop; of 
Purkam for a thouſand marks ; and the ſame. | 

late bought the. earldom of Northumber- | 
| Hand for his Tife. 'Many of thoſe who were en- | 
gaged-to join in the cruſade, having repented 
of their vow, purchaſed the liberty of violat- 


ing it; and Richard, who was in leſs need of 


men than of money, on thoſe conditions, diſ- 
*penſed\ with their attendance. Prompted by 
the hopes of. fame in a war againſt. the infidels, | 
he was blind and deaf to every other conſidera» | 
tion; and, on ſome of his wiſeſt miniſters ob- 
jecting to his thus diſſipating the revenue of 
the crown, he anſwered; that he would ſell 
London itſelf, could he but find a purchaſer. 
So negligent was he of the honour and future 
intereſt of the crown of England, that he ſold } 
the vaſſalage of Scotland, together with the | 
fortreſſes of Roxborough and Berwick, for ſo | 
{mall a ſum as ten thouſand marks, and agreed | 
for that ſum to accept the homage of: the king | 
of Scotland, merely for the territories that 
prince held in England. All ranks and ſtations 
among the Engliſh were, indeed, oppreſſed by | 
numerous exactions: in order to extort money | 
from them, menaces were employed both. a- 
gainſt the innocent and the guilty ; and where 
any perſons were rich, againſt whom no pre- 
tences could be found, he obliged them, .by 
the fear of his diſpleaſure, to lend him ſums . 3 
which he was ſenſible he would never be able 
to repay. | | | os 3 
Though Richard thus ſacrificed every intereſt | 
and every conſideration, to the ſucceſs of this | 
9 ſuppoſed 
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fuppoſed pious enterprize, his conduct had ſo 
little the appearance of ſanctity, that Fulk, 
curate of Neuilly, who, from the merit of be- 
ing a zealous preacher. of the cruſade, had 
acquired the privilege of ſpeaking: the boldeſt 


XZ truths, adviſed him to get rid of his notorious 


vices, his pride, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs, 
which he termed the king's favourite daugh- 
ters. You adviſe well, replied Richard, 
“and I hereby diſpoſe of the firit to the 
« templars, of the ſecond. to the benedictines, 
& and of the third to my prelates.”” _ 5 
. Richard's next care was to provide for the 
adminiſtration of the realm during his abſence; 
and to prevent any attempts to obtain the 
crown, he obliged prince John, and his natural 
brother Geoffry, to ſwear, that neither of them 
would enter the kingdom till his return ; and 
yet, before his departure, withdrew his prohi- 
bition. In ſettling the adminiſtration, he pur» 
ſued the dictates of his own caprice, againit the 
adyice of the nobility, and the ſenſe of the whole 
nation, leaving Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and 
Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, juſticiaries and. 
guardians of the realm. The latter was a 
Frenchman of mean birth, who, by his ad- 
dreſs, had inſinuated himſelf into his favour: 
he had before created him chancellor, and had 
engaged the pope to inveſt him with the egss 
tine authority, that both the civil and eccleſia- 
ſtical power being centered in him, he might 
be the better able to ſecure the public tranquil- 
lity. Mean while all thoſe of a military and 
turbulent diſpoſition flocked about the king, 
142 | impatient 
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impatient to diſtinguiſh themſelves againſt thè 
infdels. | | 
We have already given a concife account of 
the origin of the cruſades, and of the ſirſt ex- 
ditions againſt the infidels, who poſſeſſed the | 
oly Land“, and it will now he proper to 
ive a general view of the progreſs of the cru= 
| fades all the preſent expedition. Alexis Com- 
nenus, the Greek emperor, was extremely aſ- 
toniſhed at ſeeing his inions ſuddenly over- 
whelmed by ſuch an inundation of licentious 
barbarians, who, though they pretended friend- 
ſhip, deſpiſed his ſubjects, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their politeneſs and kill in the arts, 
as being unwarlike, and deteſted them as be - 
ing heretical. He endeavoured by all the arts 
of policy to divert the torrent; but while he ea- 
reſſed and behaved with extreme civility to the 
leaders of the cruſade, he conſidered them as 
more dangerous than open enemies; and hav- 
ing ſafely landed them in Aſia, entered into a 
private correſpondence with Solimon, emperor 
of the Turks, and practiſed every inſidious 
art to diſappoint their enterprize, and diſcou - 
rage them from making them engage in ſach 
deftrutive migrations. On the other hand, 
exceſſive fatigue, the change of climate, and 
the {word of a warlike enemy, deſtroyed tem 
by thouſands, Their bravery and zeal, how- 
ever, carried them forward. After an obſti- 
nate ſiege they took Nice, the capital of the 
Tarkiſh empire; they defeated Soliman in two 


— 
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RICHARD: I. as 
great battles, and broke the force of the Turks, 
who had held the country in ſubjection. The 
ſultan. of Egypt now recovering his former au- 
thority in Jeruſalem, he offered, that if they 
came unarmed, all Chriſtian pilgrims might 
= viſit the holy ſepulchre : but his offer was re- 
jected, and they demanded, that he ſhould de- 
liver up the city, and on his refuſal, took it 
by aſſault, after a ſiege of fix weeks, and put 
all the garriſon and inhabitants to the ſword : 
no age or ſex was ſpared, and the ſame blow 
killed the infant at the breaſt, and its mother 
on her knees imploring mercy : even ten thou- 
ſand perſons, 2 on being promiſed quar- 
ter, had ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, were 
butchered: by their ſavage conquerors in cold 
blood, The ftreets of Jeruſalem were covered 
with the dead, and every enemy being ſlaugh- 
== tered, the triumphant cruſaders, turned with 
=X ſentiments of humility and ſorrow towards the 
holy ſepulchre, and throwing aſide their arms, 
| drenched in blood, walked bare- foot, and bow- 
ing low to the ſacred monument ; they then 
Tung anthems to their Saviour, who had on 
that very ſpot purchaſed their ſalvation by his 
ny and death; and their devotion, enliven- 
by the preſence of the place where he had 
ſuffered, ſo overcame their fury, that they 
melted into tears, and ſeemed to be poſſeſſed of 
every ſoft and tender ſentiment. To what 
ſtrange inconſiſtencies may human nature he 
brought by an unnatural mixture of cruelty and 
ſuperſtition ! This remarkable event happened 
on the fifth of July 1099, and was as by 
* elr 
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their chuſing Godfrey of Bouillon, king of fe- 
ruſalem, after which many of the Chriſtians 
and nobles ſettled in the conquered provinces. - 
The Turks, though over-powered by the 
immenſe inundation of Chriſtians in the firſt 
cruſade, after the torrent was paſſed, reſumed 
their courage, and attacking on all ſides the ſet- 
tlements of the Europeans, reduced theſe ad- 
venturers to great Gifficulties, and obliged them 
to 'apply again' for ſuccours from Europe, 
Upon which the emperor Conrade, and Lewis 
VII. king of France, made another cauſade, 
in which there periſhed above 200,000 men; 
and thoſe princes, after loſing ſuch immenſe 
armies, and ſeeing the flower of the nobility 
Fall by their fide, returned into Europe. 
Ar length Saladin, a prince of great bra- 
very and conduct, having ſeated himſelf on the 
throne of Egypt, extended his conqueſts over 
the Eaſt, and finding the eſtabliſhment of the 
Chriſtians in Paleſtine, an obſtacle to the pro- 
greſs of his arms, reſolved to ſubdue them. 
Taking advantage of the diſſentions which pre- 
vailed among the champions of the croſs, he 
invaded their frontiers with a great army, and 
in 1187 gained a complete victory over them 
at Tiberias, which almoſt annihilated the force 
of the already languiſhing kingdom of Jer à- 
lem, Cæſaria, Sidon, Berytus, Jaffa (the an- 
cient Joppa) and many other towns and caſtles 
of conſiderable note, were in leſs than three 
months ſurrendered to Saladin and his lieute- 
nants. That prince at length laid ſiege to Je- 


Tuſalem, and at firſt refuſed to grant the inha- 
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BS} Bitants any capitulation, declaring, he would 
I take the town by ſtorm, as the cruſaders had 
taken it from the Mahometans. But perceiv- 
ing that they derived freſh courage from de- 
ſpair, he allowed them to purchaſe their lives 
and liberty with ten biſants of gold for every 
man in the city, five for every woman, and 
one for every child. In conſequence of this 
agreement, 14,000 were made | and all 
the others who had paid the rate, were ſafely 
conducted to Tyre and Antioch, which yet re- 
mained unſubdued. The only offence given by 
that prince or his army in the taking of Jeru- 
ſalem was, that a large gilded crucifix, erected 
on the top of the church of the hoſpital, was 
pulled down by the ſoldiers, dragged in the 
dirt, ſpit upon, and, as ſome writers ſay, 
whipt, through all the ſtreets of the city for 
two days together. Abulfeda, an Arabian 
hiſtorian who was then living, ſays, that on 
its being thrown down, a louder ſcream of la- 
mentation was raiſed by the Chriſtians, than 
the Muſſulmen had ever heard before from that 
people, on any other occaſion. It ought hows 
ever to be obſerved, that theſe inſults were not 
J deſigned apainſt Chriſt, but againſt the ſuper- 
¶ ſtitious and idolatrous worſhip of croſſes which 
they abhor. Saladin had the humanity to per- 
mit all the fick in the hoſpital at Jeruſalem to 
remain there in quiet, all they ſhould die or 
recover, and appointed ſome knights belong- 
ing io that houſe to attend upon, and nurſe 
them, though he was not bound to do it by the 

Vol, III. | S177 capi- 
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capitulation. Thus was Jeruſalem zecovered 
by the Mahometans in the year 1187. Mt 
The weſtern Chriſtians were ſtruck with cony 
ſternation, at receiving the dreadfyl nes of 
the loſs of Jeruſalem, and the general cry was, 
that they were unworthy of enjoying an inhe- 
ritance in heaven, who did not endeayour to 
recover from the dominion: of the infidels hs 
inheritance of God on earth. | 
The emperor Frederic, at the head of x 59,009 | 
men, collected from Germany and the northern 
Kates, had already marched towards Paleſtine z 
but after having ſurmounted every obRacle, | 
and penetrated into the borders of Syria, he | 
was ſeized with a mortal diſeaſe, and died. 
His army, under the command of his fon | 
Conrade, reached Paleſtine ; but was ſo dimi- 
niſhed by fatigue, famine, ſickneſs and the 
ſword, that it ſcarce amounted to 8000 men, 
and was unable to make any progreſs againſt 
- great power, valour and conduct of Sa- 
din 


The repeated calamities attending the cruſade; 
now induced the kings of England and France, 
to proceed to the Holy-Land by ſea to take | 
Proviſions with them, and by means of their | 
ſhips to preſerve an open communication with 
their own kingdoms. They appointed to ren- 
dezvous in the plains of Vezelay, on the 
borders of Burgundy, where the two armies 
being arrived on the twenty-ninth of June | 
1190, their united forces amounted to 
100,000 men. The two kings there repeat- 
ed their promiſes of friendſhip ; * 
| | eir 
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heir faith riot to invade the dominions of each 
other during the cruſade; mutually exchanged 
the oaths of all their barons and prelates to the 
ſame effect, and ſubjected themſelves to excom- 
munication, ſhould they ever violate this ſolemn 


engagement. Then ſeparating, Philip march- 


d towards Genoa, and Richard towards Mar- 


ſeilles, in order to meet their fleets, which were 


appbinted to rendezvous in thoſe harbours. 
They put to ſea on the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, and about the ſame time were forced, 
by ſtreſs of weather, to land in Meſſina in 
Sicily, where they ſtayed all the winter. 
Richard and Philip were at the ſame time 
rivals in power, and competitors for glory z 
ew were of the ſame age and inclinations z 
and that emulation which, had they then been 
employed in the field againſt the common ene- 
my, might have ſtimulated them to martial 
exploits, during the preſent repoſe, excited 
quarrels that had a fatal tendency. Haughty, 
ambitious, and brave, they were inflamed by 
the leaſt appearance of injury. / Richard, who 
unpolitick, undeſigning, and violent, on 
every occaſion, laid himfelf open to the deſigns 
of Philip, who being provident and deceittal, 
did not fail to. take every advantage againſt 
him ; and thus that harmony, that was neceſſary 


Wo the ſucceſs of their undertaking, was en- 


tirely broken. x! 

William II. the laſt king of Sicily and 
Naples, had married Jane, Richard's fiſter 
and dying without ifſue, had bequeathed his 
dominions to his aunt Conſtantia, the only 
| 32 7 legiti- 
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legitimate deſcendant of Roger, the firſt 'ſo# | 
vereign of thoſe ſtates, who had been honoured- | 
with the royal title. This princeſs had been 
married to Henry VI. the reigning emperor; | 
but Tancred her natural brother, taking advan- 


tage of Henry's abſence, had obtained poſ- 


ſeſſion of the throne, which he maintained by RF 
force of arms againſt all the efforts of the Ger- 
mans, Theſe cruſaders naturally filled him | 
with apprehenſions, and he knew not whether 
he had moſt reaſon to dread the French or the 
Engliſh monarch. Philip was engaged in a 
ſtrict alliance with the emperor Henry VI. and 
Richard was diſguſted by his rigorous treat- 
ment of his ſiſter the queen dowager, whom 
the Sicilian prince had confined in Palermo, 
on account of her having oppoſed his aſcending 
the throne. In this exigence Tancred reſolv- 
ed to pay his court to both theſe formidable 

inces. He obſerved to Philip, that it would 
Le highly improper for him to interrupt his | 
glorious enterprize againſt the infidels, by | 
making any attempts againſt a Chriſtian prince. 
He ſet queen Jane at liberty, and even con- 
cluded an alliance with Richard, who agreed | 
that his nephew Arthur, the young duke of | 


Britanny, ſhould marry one of 'Tancred's | 


daughters, 


Before theſe terms of friendſhip were ſettled, 1 


Richard, jealous both of 'Tancred and the in- 
Þabitants of Meſſina, took up his quarters in | 
the. ſuburbs, and having. ſeized a ſmall fort, 
which commanded the harbour, kept himſelfon 
his guard againſt their enterprizes. The citizens | 
ts . taking 
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inhabitants; but in token of 
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taking u at this, mutual inſults and at- 
tacks paſſed een them and the Engliſh : 
Philip, whoſe troops were quartered in the city, 
had a conference with Richard, to accom- 
modate the quarrel. But while the two kings, 
who met in the fields, were engaged in diſ- 
courſe on this ſubject, a body of thoſe Sicilians 
appeared to be drawing towards them; and 
Richard with a body of his troops, puſhed 
forward, in order to enquire into the reaſon of 
this extraordinary movement. The Engliſh, 


enflamed with former animoſities, wanted but 


a pretence for attacking them, they therefore 
chaſed them off the field, drove them into the 
town, and entered with them at the gates. 
Richard made uſe of his authority to prevent 
their maſſacring and plundering the defenceleſs 

Nis victory, or- 
dered the ſtandard of England to be erected on 
the wall. Philip, conſidering the city as his 


Rader: ordered his troops to pull down the 


andard: but Richard ſent to let him know, 
that though he himſelf was willing to remove 


that ground of offence, he would not permit it 
to be done by others; and if the French — 


attempted ſuch an inſult, it would be attende 
with the effuſion of blood, Philip, ſatisſied 


ich this kind of haughty ſubmiſſion, recalled 


his orders, and the difference appeared to be 

accommodated, though the remains of rancour 

and jealouſy ſtill ſubſiſted in their breaſts. 
Tancred, who wiſhed for his own ſecurity 

to inflame their mutual hatred, employed an 

artifice that might —_ been attended with * 
3 
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tal conſequences. He ſhewed Richard a lets 
that appeared to be ſigned by Philip, which he 4A 


urgundy, in which that prince defired Tanered 


on; but complained of this treachery to 
wt Philip, who denied the letter, and charged 
| 'Tancred with forgery and falſchood, on wh 
| Richard appeared to be entirely fatisfied. | 
It was flow propoſed to obviate future dif- 
ferences by a ſolemn treaty. But this ftarted | 
a new diſpute, in which the honour of Philip's | 
family was deeply concerned. Richard, when 
only heir to the crown, had firenuouſly inſiſted 
on his being allowed to marry Alice of France; 
but after his having aſcended the throne, 'he 
no longer mentioned that alliance; but prepar- 
ed to eſpouſe Berengaria, the daughter of 
Sanchez, king of Navarre, with whom he be- 
came enamoured during his ſtay in Guienne; 
and queen Eleanor was daily expected to ar- 
Wy rive at Meflina with that princeſs. When | 


retended was delivered to him by the duke of 


to fall upon the quarters of the Engliſh, aud 
Hed to aſſiſt him in putting them to he 
word. Richard, gave credit to the informa i 


Philip, therefore, renewed his application for 
marrying his fiſter Alice, Richard gave him an 


sa abſolute refuſal. It is aſſerted by ſome hiſto- Wl 
Tk rians, that he was able to produce ſuch convinc- 


if even of her having had a child by his father, 


ing proofs of that princeſs's infidelity, and 


that her brother defiſted from his application, 


und choſe to conceal in oblivion the diſnonour 
| of his family, and permitted Richard 


— 
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for the Holy-Land. | 

Richard waited ſome time for the arrival of 
his mother and bride ; and when they joined 
him, ſeparated his fleet into two ſquadrons, 
aud ſet ſail. Queen Eleanor returned to En- 
land, but his bride, and his ſiſter, the queen 
dowager of Sicily, attended him in his expedi- 
On leaving the port of Meſſina, the En- 
liſh fleet met with a violent tempeſt; and the 
I ſquadron in which the two princeſſes were em- 
barked, was on the twelfth of April, 1191, driven 
on the coaſt of Cyprus, and-ſome of the veſſels 
wrecked near Limiſſo in that iſland. Iſaac, 
who governed Cyprus under the s title 
of emperor, plundered the ſhips that were 
ſtranded, impriſoned the ſeamen and paſſengers, 
and even refuſed to allow the princeſſes to en- 
er the harbour of Limiſſo. But Richard ar- 
riving ſoon after, diſembarked his troops, de- 
eated Iſaac, who oppoſed his landing, entered 
Limiſſo by ſtorm, and having the next day 
dbtained a ſecond victory, obliged Iſaac to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, and placed governors over 
the iſland. The Greek prince, on being thrown 
into priſon and loaded with irons, complained 
Pof his treatment; apon which, Richard cauſed 
filver fetters to be made for him, and that em- 
peror is ſaid to have been fo pleaſed with the 
Jiſtinction, as to expreſs his gratitude for the 
favour. Here the king married Berengaria, 
who inſtantly embarking, took with her Iſaac's 
daughter, @ dangerdug rival, who was thought 

_ to. 
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10 have ſeduced the affections of her huſband, 


| Richard arrived in Paleſtine, when the ſiege 
of Acre or Ptolemais, had been befieged above 
two years, by the united force of all the Chri- 
ſtian armies in the Holy-Land, and had been 
defended by the utmoſt efforts of Saladin and 
the Saracens, The arrival of Richard and 
Philip gave new life to the Chriſtians there; 


and theſe princes acting in concert, and ſharing 


in the honour and danger of every attack, gave 
hopes of a final victory over the infidels. 
They agreed, that when the king of France 


attacked the town, Richard, with the Engliſh 


forces, ſhould guard the trenches ; and the next 
day when the king of England conducted the 
aſſault, the French ſhould ſucceed him in pro- 
viding for the ſafety of the aſſailants. 'This 
being regularly performed, extraordinary acts 
of valour were produced, by the emulation be- 
tween theſe rival kings and nations: but Rich- 
ard, animated with a more precipitant courage, 
drew to himſelf the general attention, and ac- 
quired a prodigious reputation. Hence oc- 
caſions of diſcord ſoon ariſing between theſe 
jealous princes, this harmony was of ſhort 
duration. | 

There had ariſen two competitors for the 
titular crown. of Jeruſalem, which had been 
taken by Saladin, Conrade, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, and Guy de Lufignan ; Richard had 
embraced the cauſe of the latter, and Philip of 

the former, whence the oppoſite views of theſe 
great monarchs, brought faction and diſſention 
into the Chriſtian army, and retarded all its 
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operations, The 'Flemings, the Piſans, the 


Richard and Luſignan, while the Templars, 


ing theſe diſputes, as the length of the ſiege 
had reduced the Saracen gariſon to the laſt 
extremity, they ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners, and in return for their lives, agreed 
to reſtore all the Chriſtian priſoners.  'Thus 
this great fiege, which had long engaged the 
attention of Europe and Aſia, was at laſt 
brought to a happy period, after the loſs of 
zoo, ooo Chriſtians. 


City from the inſidels, being piqued at the ſu- 
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the proſpect of obtaining many advantages hy 


being in Europe, reſolved to return to France, 


pleading his bad ſtate of health. He, how- 

ever, left 10,000 of his troops under the com- 
mand of the duke of Burgundy, and renewed 
his oath to Richard, that he would not com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt his dominions durin 
his abſence, But no ſooner had he reach 
Italy, than he endeavoured to obtain a diſpen- 
ſation from theſe oaths, from pope Celeſtine III. 


and on his meeting with a refuſal, ſtill proceed- 


ed in a project he had formed of making him- 
felf- maſter of all Richard's dominions, of 
which the preſent ſituation of England gave 
him ſame hopes of ſucceſs. BEM 


Richard 


knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, ' adhered to 


the Genoeſe, and the Germans declared for 
Philip and Conrade. However, notwithſtand- 


Philip now, inſtead of proſecuting the com- 
mon cauſe, and attempting to recover the Holy - 


perior glory Richard had acquired, and having 
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: Richard had no ſooner left England than 
animofities broke out between the two prelates 


whom he had appointed guardians of the realm; | 


Longchamp; haughty, preſumptuous, and arms 
ed with the legatine commiſſion, could not ſub- 
mit to an equality with the biſhop of Durham z 
he even arreſted him, and made him purchaſe 
his liberty, by reſigning to him the earldom of 
Northumberland and his other dignities. The 
king on being informed of theſe diſſentions, 
ſent letters from Marſeilles, 5 the biſhop 
to be reſtored to his offices; but Longchamp 


had the inſolence to refuſe compliance, under 


the pretence that he was better acquainted with 
the king's ſecret intentions. He therefore 
governed the kingdom by his ſole authority; 
treated the nobility with arrogance, and never 
' travelled without a ftrong guard of fifteen 
hundred foreign ſoldiers, and his retinue wore 
the aſpect of royal magnificence, _ 

The king, who was detained in Europe 
longer than that haughty prelate expected, 


hearing of his oftentation, and of his inſolent 


and tyratinical conduct, thought proper to re- 
ſtrain his power, by appointing Walter, arch- 


biſhop of Rouen, William Mareſhal, earl of | 


Strigul, Geoffry Fitz-Peter, William Briewere, 
and Hugh Bardolf, counſellors to Longchamp; 
ordering him to take no — any 
without their approbation and eoncurrence. 
But he had impreſſed ſach a general terror on 
the minds of the people, that even the arch- 
biſhop of Rouen and the earl of Strigul, durſt 
not produce their mandate; and he fill — 
| | dain 
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tained an uncontrouled authority : but pre- 
ſuming to throw Geoffry, archbiſhop of York, 
who had oppoſed his meaſures, into priſon, 
this excited - ſuch an uniyerſal ferment, that 
prince John ſummoned a parliament to be held 
— Reading, and cited him to appear before 
em. 4 
Longchamp not daring to truſt his perſon in 
their hands, ſhut himſelf up in the tower of 
London ; but being ſoon obliged to ſurrender 
that fartreſs, he fled to France in a female dif- 
guiſe, and was deprived of his offices of chief 
gaſticiary and chancellor, the former of which 
was conferred on the archbiſhop of Ronen, 
who was diſtinguiſhed by his moderation and 
. Vet the office of legate ſtill gave 
im great authority in the kingdom; and by 
enabling him to diſturb the government, pro- 
moted the views of Philip. He firſt attempted, 
in 1192, to make war on Normandy ; hut 
as the French nobility refuſed to inyade a coun- 
try which they had ſworn to protect ; and as the 
Pope, who was the general guardian of all the 
princes who had taken the croſs, threatened him 
with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, he laid aſide that 
enterprize, and preyailed on prince John, by 
his ſecret intrigues, to enter into his views, 
on condition of marrying his ſiſter Alice, and 
being put an poſſeſſion of all Richard's da- 
minions on the continent. But when that tur- 
bulent prince was ready to croſs the channel, 
he was prevailed upon, by the authority of 
queen Eleanor, and the menaces of the Engliſh 
counſel, to deſiſt from his ambitious views. 


- Philip's 1 
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Philip's jealouſy and envy being every mo- 
ment excited by the glory Richard gained in the 
Eaſt; which, on being compared to his own 
deſertion of the popular cauſe, threw a double 
luſtre on his rival, he reſolved to blaſt the 
fame to which he could not aſpire. In Afia 
was a petty prince, commonly called The Old Wt 
Man of the Mountain, who had obtained ſuch 
an aſcendant over his fanatical ſubjects, that 
paying an implicit obedience to his commands, 
they eſteemed aſſaſſination meritorious when 
ſanctiſied by his mandate: courted danger and 
even death in the execution of his orders, and 
fancied, that by ſacrificing' their lives in his ſer- 
vice, they ſhould obtain the higheſt joys of 
Paradiſe. When this prince imagined himſelf} 
injured, he was accuſtomed to ſend one of his 
ſubjects as the executioner of his revenge, 
and being ſkilled in all the arts of diſguiſe, no 
precaution was ſufficient to guard even the moſt 
powerful, from the attempts of theſe ſubtile 
and determined ruffians. The greateſt mo- 
'narghs ſtood in awe of this prince of the afſaf- 
fins. Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, who 
had the government of the city of Tyre, had 
' offended this treacherous prince, for the inha- 
bitants had put to death ſome of his danger- 
-ous people. The prince, who had his regular 
and eſtabliſned formalities, ſent to demand ſa. 
tisfaction. When Contade treating his meſ-| 
ſengers with diſdain, the prince iflued the fa ;- 
tal orders, and two of his ſubjects, who had 
inſinuated themſelves in diſguiſe among Con- 
rade's guards, mortally wounded him * the 
Is eets 
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meritorious cau | 

On this foundation the king of France built 
the moſt. infamous calumnies, and though all 
the Chriſtians in the Eaſt, knew. from whence 
the blow came, and that Conrade himſelf had 
with his dying breath recommended his widow 
to Richard's protection, he charged him with 


the murder of the marquis of Montferrat, and 


filled all Europe with exclamations againft the 
baſeneſs of the crime : as if afraid of the like 
attempt, he ordered a guard for his own per- 
ſon; and by theſe vile artifices endeavoured to 
conceal the infamy of attacking the dominions 
of a prince, who in a war, univerſally eſteem- 
ed the common cauſe of Chriſtendom, was ob- 
taining ſuch glory. | 


The Chriſtian adventurers under Richard's 
command, reſolved to open the ag a © by - 
attempting the ſiege of Aſcalon, in order to 


prepare the way for that of Jeruſalem, and with 
that intention marched along the ſea-coaſt. 
Saladin, in order to interrupt their paſſage, en- 
camped in the road with an army of 300,009 
men; and on this occafion was fought one of 


the greateſt battles which any age has produc. * 


ed. The right and left wing of the Chriſtians, 


were in the beginning of the day broken ; but 
Richard, who advanced with the main body, 


attacked the enemy with ſuch intrepidity aud 
preſence of mind, that giving his wings time 
to recover from their confuſioſ, he obtained a 
* com- 
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ſtreets of Sidon; and on their being ſeized and 
put to the torture, triumphed amidſt their ago- 
nies, in being Forres to ſuffer in ſuch a 
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complete victory, in which 40,000 Saracens 
are {aid to — been ſlain. Aſcalon ſoot tier 
fell into the hands of the Chriftians ; other 
ſieges were carried on with the ſame ſucceſs, 
and Richard was able to advance within ſight 
of Jeruſalem, the 2 object of the enter- 
prize, when he had the mortification to find, 


that the enthuaſiaſtic ardor of the cruſaders was 


abated, and that their long abſence from home, 
fatigue, want, and the variety of incidents 
attendant on war, rendered all but himſelf de- 
firous of returning to Europe. The Italians, 
the Germans, and the French, declared their 
reſolution to deſiſt, and the duke of Burgundy, 
in order to pay his court to Philip, took all 
opportunities of mortifying and oppoſing the 
king of England. Richard therefore conclud- 

ed a truce with Saladin, in which it was agreed, 
that Acre, Joppa, and ſome other ſea-ports, 
ſhould remain in the hands of the Chriftians, 
and that all of that religion ſhould be freely 
allowed, without moleſtation, to go in pilgrimage 
to Jeruſalem. This truce was ſuperſtitiouſly 
concluded for three years, three months, three 
weeks, three days and three hours. i 

The Saracens were at this time much ſupe- 
rior to the cruſaders in learning, generoſity 
and humanity, and the brave Saladin diſplay- 
ed a magnanimity, which even his enemies, 
however bigotted, were conſtrained to acknow- 
ledge and admire. Richard, ſays Mr. 


| 3 Hume, was equally martial and brave, but 


had more of the barbarian, and was guilty 
of acts of ferocity, which threw a ſtain on 
66 his 
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re his celebrated victories. When Saladin re- 
cc fuſed to ratiſy the capitulation of Acre, the 
« king of England ordered all his priſoners, 
« to the number of 5000, to be butchered ; 
and the Saracens found themſelves obliged 
<< to retaliate upon the Chriſtians by a like 
* cruelty. Saladin died at Damaſcus ſoon 
< after concluding this truce with the princes 
* of the cruſade: it is memorable, that be- 
4 fore he expired, he ordered his winding- 
% ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard through 
« every ſtreet of the city; while a crier went 
c before, and proclaimed with a loud voice, 
« This is all that remains 10 the miphty Salas 
& din, the conqueror of the Eat. By his laſt 
will he ordered charities to be diſtributed to the 
poor, without diſtinction of Jew, Chriſtian, er 
Mahometan. | | SE” of 
| As Richard had nothing to detain him, the 
intelligence he received of the intrigues of the 
king of France and his brother John, made 
him haſten to Europe. Not thinking it ſafe to 
aſs through France, he failed to Italy ; and 
being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he, on his 
landing, put on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, in 
order to travel unobſerved through Germany: 
but being purſued by the governor of Iſtria, he 
3 was obliged to leave the direct road to Eng- 
land, and to paſs by Vienna; where being be- 
trayed by his expences and liberalities, which 
were more ſuitable to a monarch than a pil- 
grim, he was arreſted on the 2oth of Decem- 
ber, 1192, by order of Leopold, duke of Au- 
ſtria, whom this my monarch had TOW; i 
| 2 e 
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ed at the ſiege of Acre, and that duke being 
ſtimulated by his avarice and revenge, ungene- 
rouſly threw the king into priſon, and loaded 
him with ſhackles. The emperor Henry VI. 
who was exaſperated at Richard for the treaty 
he had concluded with 'Tancred, king of Si- 
cily, ſent to require the duke of Auſtria to de- 
liver him up to him, and ſtipulated to pay him 
a large ſum of money for that ſervice. Thus 
this king, who had filled Europe and Aſia with 
the fame of his bravery and military conduct, 
was, when. his affairs in England were in a 
moſt critical ſituation, confined in a priſon, 
loaded with irons, and entirely at the mercy of 
his baſe and ungenerous enemies. 

On receiving this fatal intelligence, England 
was ſtruck with confternation, and the council 
inſtantly foreſaw the dangerous conſequences 
that might ariſe from it. Eleanor, the king's 
mother, wrote letter after letter to the pope, 
exclaiming againſt this injurious treatment of 
her ſon ; repreſented the impiety of impriſon- 
ing the moſt illuſtrious warrior that had ever 
marched under the banner of Chriſt into the 
Holy Land; claiming his protection, and up- 
braiding him, that in a cauſe in which juſ- 
tice, religion, and the dignity of the church 
were ſo nearly concerned, the ſpiritual thun- 
ders ſhould ſo long be ſuſpended, without fall= 
ing on the heads of theſe ſacrilegious offenders. 
Yet ſhe was unable to make pope Celeſtine's 
zeal correſpond with her impatience; and for 
a long time the regency of England were left 

| ta 
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to ſtruggle with their foreign and domeſtic 
enemies. Hf 

Philip being ſoon informed by the emperor 
of Richard's confinement, prepared to take ad- 
vantage of it, and meanly made uſe of force + 
and intrigue, war and negociation, againſt the 

E perſon and dominions of his unhappy rival. 
He revived the baſe calumny of Richard's aſ- 


g ſaſſinating the marquis of Montferrat, and by 


that means, induced his barons to violate the 
oaths, by which they were bound not to attack 
the king of England's dominions during his 
abſence : he made the largeſt offers to the em- 
peror, to induce him to deliver the royal pri- 
ſoner into his hands, or at leaſt to detam him 
in perpetual confinement : he even formed an 
alliance by marriage with the king of Den- 
mark, deſired, that the ancient Daniſh claim 
to the Engliſh crown ſhould be transferred to 
him, and to maintain it, ſolicited a ſupply of 
ſhips, But his moſt ſucceſsful negociations 
was with prince John, who, forgetting every 
obligation to his brother, his ſovereign and 
benefactor, only thought of turning the public 
calamities to his own. advantage. On the firſt 
invitation, he ſuddenly went to the court of 
France, and entered into a treaty with Philip 
for ruining his brother, ſtipulating to deliver 

to the French king a great part of Normandy, 

and in return, received the inveſtiture of all Ri- 
chard's tranſmarine dominions; and he is even 
ſaid to have done homage to the king of France 


tor the crown of England. 
C 3 On 
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On the concluſion of this treaty, Philip in- 
vaded Normandy, and by the treachery of 
John's emiſſaries, obtained, without oppoſi- 
tion, the poſſeſſion of ſeveral fortreſſes; he 
ſubdued the counties of Aumale and Eu; and 
proceeding to lay fiege to Rouen, threatened 
the inhabitants, that if they dared to reſiſt, 
he would put them all to the ſword. Happily, 
in this critical moment, appeared Robert, earl 
of. Leiceſter, who had obtained great honour 
during the cruſade ; and being more fortunate 
than the king in finding his way homewards, 
entered Rouen, and took the command of 
that city, and by his exhortations and example, 
enfuſed courage into the diſmayed Normans. 
Philip was repulſed in every attack, and the 
time of the ſervice of his vaſſals being expired, 
he and the Engliſh regency conſented to a 
truce, in teturn for which he received the pro- 
mile of twenty thouſand marks; and to ſecure 
the . had four caſtles put into his 
hands. | 


ohn now came over to England, and made 
himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Wallingford 
and Windſor ; then coming to London, laid 
claim to the crown, as heir to his brother, pre- 
tending to have received a. certain account of 
his death; but he being rejected by all the ba- 
rons, meafures were immediately taken to op- 
Pole him; and the juſticiaries being ſupported 
by the general affection of the people; provid- 
ed ſo effectually for the defence of the king- 

ö dom, that John, after ſome fruitleſs efforts, 

= was obliged to conclude a truce with _ 
| . | an 


and before it was expired, returned into France, 
where he openly acknowledged the alliance into 
which he had entered with Philip. | 

In the mean time, the high ſpirit of Richard 
had the mortification to ſuffer the greateſt in- 
ſults and indignities, The ambaſſadors of 
Philip, in their maſter's name, declared all his. 
fiefs to be forfeited to his liege lord. While 
the emperor, in order to make him ſubmit to 
the payment of a larger ranſom, treated him 
with ſuch ſeverity, that he was reduced to a 
worſe condition than that of the meaneſt male- 
factor. He was even obliged to appear at 
Wormes, before the diet of the empire, where 
Henry accuſed him of entering into an alli- 
ance with Tancred, the uſurper of Sicily ; of 
employing the arms of the cruſade againſt a 
Chriſtian prince, and ſubduing Cyprus; of 
affronting the duke of Auſtria at the ſiege of 
Acre; of his quarrels with the king of France, 
by which he obſtructed the progreſs of the 
Chriſtian arms; of cruelly aſſaſſinating Con- 
rade, marquis of Montferrat ; and of conclud- 
ing a truce with Saladin, and leaving Jeruſa- 
lem in the hands of the Saracens. 

Richard, whoſe misfortunes were incapable 
of breaking his ſpirit, and whoſe abilities 
were rouſed by theſe imputations, obſerved, 
that though his dignity exempted him from an- 
ſwering before any other tribunal than that of 
heaven, yet he would ſtoop to juſtify his con- 
duct. That, with reſpe& to Tancred, he had 
no hand in his elevation, and only concluded 


a treaty with a pilngg whom he found in pol- 
£2 * * e ſeſion 
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| ſeſſion of the throne : that the king of Cyprus 


had provoked his indignation by the moſt un- 
juſt and ungenerous proceedings; and though 
he had chaſtiſed him, it had not retarded the 
chief enterprize for a moment : that if he had 
been wanting in civility on any occaſion to the 
duke of Auſtria, that ſally of paſſion had al- 
ready been ſufficiently puniſhed ; and that it | 
better became men united in ſo holy a cauſe, 

to forgive each others infirmities, than to pur- 
ſue a ſlight offence with ſuch unrelenting ven- 
geance : that the event had ſuffictently ſhewn, 
whether the French king or he was moſt zea- 
lous for the conqueſt of the Holy Land, and 
moſt ready to facrifice private animoſities to | 
that grand object: that if the whole tenor of 

his life had not proved him incapable of a baſe 
aſſaſſination, and juſtified him even in the opi- 
nion of his enemies, from that imputation, it 
was In vain for him then to make his apology, | 


, or to plead, from the many convincing proofs 


he could produce in his own favour; and that 
he was ſo far from being aſhamed of his being 
obliged, though with regret, to conclude a 
truce with Saladin, that he gloried in that } 


event, and thought it the greateſt honour, that, ⁶ 


though abandoned by all the world, ſupported 
alone by his own courage, and by the ſmall re- 
mains of his national troops, he had been able 
to obtain ſuch conditions from the moſt power- 
ful and moſt warlike emperor the Eaſt had ever 
produced. Richard having thus condeſcended 
to apologize for his conduct, gave vent to his 


indignation at the cruel treatment he had ſuf- 


fered ʒ 


RK 1-C HARD . $s 
fered ; that he, the champion of the croſs, who 
till wore that honourable badge, ſhould, after 
expending the blood and treaſure of his ſub- 
jects in the common cauſe of all the Chriſtians, 
be intercepted by Chriſtian princes, in his way 
to his own country, be thrown into a dungeon, 
be loaded with irons, be obliged, as if he were 
a ſubject and a malefactor, to plead his cauſe, 
and what he regretted ſtill more, be thus pre- 
| vented from es a new cruſade after the 
truce - was expired, and from redeeming the 
fepulchre of Chriſt, which had ſo long been 
prophaned by the infidels. > 

Richard's ſpirit and eloquence made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the German princes, that they 
loudly exclaimed againſt the emperor's con- 
duct: the pope threatened him with excommu» 
| nication ; and Henry, who had liſtened to the 
propoſals of the king of France and prince 
John, now found it impoſſible to execute his 
and their baſe purpoſes, or to detain the king 
of England much longer in priſon. He there- 
fore _ to reſtore him to liberty, for the 
ſum of 150,000 * marks; of which he was to 
receive 100,000 marks before he was ſet free, 
and fixty-ſeven hoftages be delivered for the re- 


= mainder. To gloſs over this infamous tranſ- 


action, the emperor at the ſame time made 


him a preſent of the 8 of Arles, com- 


prehending Narbonne, Dauphiny, Provence, 
and other ſtates, over which the empire had 


About 300, ooo l. of our preſent money. 


ſoma 
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ſome antiquated claims; a preſent which the 


king very wiſely neglected. e 
he Engliſh exerted themſelves in raiſing 
the ſum required for the king's ranſom. 'T'wen- 
ty ſhillings were levied on each knight's fee in 
England ; and as that was not ſufficient, the 
voluntary zeal of the people readily ſupplied 


the deficiency. The parochial clergy contri- 


buted a tenth of their tithes ; the biſhops, ab- 
bots, and nobles, paid a fourth of their an- 
nual income; and the churches and monaſte- 
ries melted down as much plate as amounted to 
o, ooo marks. The ſum being thus col- 
Qed, queen Eleanor and Walter, archbiſhop 
of Rouen, ſet out with it for Germany, paid 
the money to the emperor and duke of Auſtria 
at Mentz ; and having delivered hoſtages for 
the remainder, ſet the king at liberty. . 
Happy was it for Richard that they made 
ſuch expedition. Henry had been detected in 
aſſaſſinating the biſhop of Liege, and in mak- 
ing the ſame attempt on the duke of Louvaine ; 
and finding that theſe odious crimes rendered 
him extremely obnoxious to the German prin- 
Ces, he had reſolved to ſupport himſelf by an 
alliance with Philip; to detain Richard in 
perpetual captivity ; to keep the money they 
had already paid for his ranſom, and to extort 
freſh ſums from Philip and John, who made 
him large offers. He therefore gave orders, 
that Richard ſhould be purſued and ſtopped; 
but the king, uſing the utmoſt expedition, 
had already embarked at the mouth of the 
1 | Scheld, 
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Scheld, and when the meſſengers arrived at 
Antwerp, was out of ſight of land. | 

The emperor, vexed at this diſappointment, 
threw the hoſtages into priſon. The kin 
landed at Sandwich on the twentieth of Mar 
1194. The joy of the Engliſh was extreme, 
on ſeeing a monarch who had ſuffered ſo many 
calamities, who had acquired ſuch glory, and 
had ſpread the reputation of their name in the 
Faſt, farther than their fame had ever before 
extended. Soon after his arrival, as if he in- 
tended to wipe off the ignominy of his capti- 
vity, he ordered himſelf to be crowned a-new 
at Worceſter ; and thus gave the people an op- 


9 portunity of publickly diſplaying their exulta- 


tion. The ſatisfaction of the nation was not 


damped, even by his declaring his reſolution to 


reſume all the exorbitant grants he had ſold, 


to provide money for his expedition to the 


Holy Land. The great council alſo confiſ- 
cated all prince John's poſſeſſions in England, 
on account of his treaſon, and aſſiſted Ri- 
chard in reducing the fortreſſes that ſtill re- 
mained in the poſſeſſion of his brother's ad- 
herents. | 
When Richard had ſettled every thing in 
England, he paſſed over with an army into 
Normandy ; being impatient to obtain revenge 
for the many injuries he had received from 
| Philip. That king no ſooner heard of his de- 
livery, than he wrote to John in theſe words, 
Take care of yourſelf, the devil has broke 
<< looſe.” The king landed at Barfleur, and 
proceeded to his palace at Bures, near ** | 
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The next morning his brother John appeared 
| before him, and throwing himſelf at his feet, 
implored his pardon ; which, at the interceſ- 
ſion of his mother, was granted. I forgive 
«+ him, ſaid the king, and I hope ſhall as eaſi- 
« ly forget his injuries, as he my pardon,” 
John, on returning to his duty, was guilty of 
an act of treachery, that ought forever to ſtain 
his name with infamy. — he left Philip's 
party, he invited to dinner all the officers which 
that prince had placed in the citadel of Evreux, 
and cauſed them to be maſſa cred during the 
entertainment, then fell on the garriſon, with 
the aſſiſtance of the townſmen, and having put 
them all to the ſword, delivered up the place to 
his brother. ä 
The king having appointed his troops to 


rendezvous at Aigle, went thither, and imme- 


diately advanced to the relief of Verneuil, 
which was beſieged by Philip, to whom he re- 
ſolved to give battle ; but that prince declined 
an engagement, and retired in the night with | 
precipitation. The king afterwards took Loches 
by affault, The king of France now propoſed 


a conference, and the place was fixed; but 


while the Engliſh commiſſioners waited for the 4 | 
French deputies, Philip took the cafile of äñ² 


Fontaines near Rouen, and in his retreat, 
ſurprized the earl of Leicciter in the neighbour- | 
hood of Gournay; he afterwards burnt the 
town of Evereux, and then marched. towards 
Fretteval, where Richard reſolved to attack 
him; but on his having advanced as far as 
Vendome, the French king did not dare to 

come 


_ —" 
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come to an engagement, but retired in great 
confuſion ; Richard purſued, and coming up 
with him, defeated his army with a great 
laughter, and Philip narrowly eſcaped with 
his life. All his baggage and treaſure were 


taken, with the contracts ſigned by the rebel- 


lious barons, who had obliged themſelves to 
aſſiſt Philip and John againft their ſovereign. 
Immediately after the victory, Richard march- 
ed with great expedition into Guienne againſt 
the count of Eugeuleſme and Geoffry de Ran» 


cone, who had raiſed an inſurrection, and in 


fixteen days reduced all their towns and caſtles, 
and took three hundred knights and forty 
thouſand ſoldiers. | 1 

After this victory, Philip ſued for a truce, 
and one for a year was at laſt concluded be- 
tween the two monarchs, In this interval 
Richard cauſed a ſcrutiny to be made into the 
produce of the revenue during his abſence, 
which was alſo carried on in his foreign domi- 
nions, | 

About this time the duke of Auſtria, having 


| cruſhed his leg by the fall of his horſe at a 


tournament, a fever enſued, which brought on 
a mortification, and on the approach of death, 
being ſtruck with remorſe for his injuſtice to 


| Richard, he ordered by his will that all the 


Engliſh hoſtages in his hands ſhould be ſet at li- 
berty ; that the money which he had received 
for his ranſom ſhould be returned, and the re- 
mainder of the debt due to him be remitted, 
His fon was ſo unwilling to execute theſe ar- 
ticles, that he allowed his father's corpſe to 
Vor. Ul, D lies 
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He a week unburied, before he would releaſe 
the hoſtages ; for the clergy refuſed to perform 
the funeral rites till theſe articles were fulfilled. | 
Soon after, the emperor alſo made advances for 
| Richard's friendſhip, and offered to give him 
a'diſcharge from his ſhare of the ranſom yet 
unpaid, on condition of his entering into an i 
offenſive alliance againſt Philip. Richard readi- 
I embraced this propoſal. But though the 
Xreaty with the emperor took no effect, it ſerv- 
ed to rekindle the war between England and 
France, before the truce was expired. Their 
whore re however, were attended with no 


mig 8 


re remarkable incidents than the former 
r; for after mutually ravaging the open 
country, and taking a few inſignificant caftles, 
they concluded a peace at Louviers, and made 
an exchange of ſome territories. | 
Their mutual animoſity, however, engaged 
them in a new warbefore two months wereexpir- 
ed ; for Richard having formed an alliance with 
the counts of Champagne, Toulouſe, Boulogne, 
Flanders and other confiderable vaſſals, imagin- 
ed thathe ſhould now gain great advantages over 
his rival. But he ſoonexperienced the infincerity 
of thoſe princes, and was unable to make much 
impreſſion on the dominions of ſo active and 
vigorous a prince as Philip. One of the moſt 
remarkable incidents of this war was, his taki 
the biſhop of Beauvais priſoner. That martia 
prelate was nearly related to the king of 
France; and Richard, who hated him, threw 
him into priſon, and loaded him with irons. Soon 
after, the pope demanding his liberty, and 
— claiming 


e 0 A Ri 6: 
claiming him as his ſon, the king ſent his Ho- 
lineſs the coat of mail, which the prelate had 
worn in battle, and was all beſmeared with 
blood ; and replied to him, in the words of 
Jacob's ſons to that Patriarch, This ave haue 
Found know now whether it be thy ſon's coat 
u. Though this new war was carried on 
with ſuch animoſity, that both kings frequent- 
ly put out the eyes of their priſoners, it was 
faithed in 1196, by a truce of five years; yet 
immediately after this treaty was ſigned, ſome 
new offence made the two kings ready to re- 
new their hoſtilities : but the cardinal of St. 
Mary, the pope's legate, not only accommo- 
dated the difference, but engaged theſe princes 
to commence a treaty for a more durable peace; 
but an end was put to the negociation by the 
death of Richard. 

This was occafioned by a petty quarrel ; 
Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, one of the 
king's veſſals, had found a treaſure, a part of 
which he ſent to the king, as a preſent ; but 
Richard, as ſuperior lord, claimed the whole, 
and to make him comply with his demand, be- 
ſieged the viſcount in the caſtle of Chalus near 
Limoges. The garriſon offered to ſurrender, 
but the king had the eruelty to reply, that 
| ſince he had taken the trouble to march thither, 
and befiege the cattle in perfon, he would take 
it by force, and hang every one of them, 
The ſame day the king, accompanied by 
Marcadee, the leader of his Brabanters, went 

- 
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to take a ſurvey of the place, when one Ber- 


trand de Gourdon, an archer, taking aim at 


him, wounded him with an arrow in his 
ſhoulder. Richard, however, gave orders for 

the aſſault, and on his taking « caſtle, cauſ- 
ed all the garriſon to be hanged, except Gour- 
don, who had wounded him, and whom he 


intended to execute in a more cruel manner. 


Though the wound was not dangerous, it 
was rendered mortal by the unſkilſulneſs of the 
furgeon, who mangled the part in ſuch a man- 
ner in pulling out the arrow, that a gangrene 


enſued. Being now ſenſible that his life was 


drawing towards a cloſe, he made his will, in 
which ; left the kingdom of England, with | 
all his other dominions, to his brother John. 
Before he died, he ſent for Gourdon, and on 
ever done to make you ſeek my life? 
„ What have you done to me? the priſoner 
4% coolly replied ; Why, you killed with your 
&« own hands my father and my two brothers, 
and intended to have hanged me, I am 
& now in your power, and you may take your 
„ revenge, by making me ſuffer the moſt ſe- 
s vere torments. I ſhall endure them all with 
« pleaſure, if | can be ſo happy as to know 
& that I have rid the world of ſuch a tyrant.” 
Richard, ſtruck with this anſwer, ordered 
Gourdon to be preſented with a hundred ſhil- 
lings, and ſet at liberty: but Marcadee, like 
a true rufhan, ſeized the brave unhappy man, 
cauſed him to be flead alive, and afterwards 
11 l | hanged. 


OCH ED ww 
hanged. Richard died on the 6th of April 
1199, in the tenth year of his reign, and the 
forty-ſecond of his age. 


Richard was tall, ſtraight, well proportion- 
ed, and had great ſtrength. His eyes were 
blue and full of vivacity ; he had light hair, 
a fair and comely countenance, a majeſtic air; 
and it was remarked, that his arms were un- 
uſually long. Je was poſſeſſed of a good un- 
derſtanding, an uncommon penetration, and 2 
fund of manly eloquence. His converſation 
was ſpirited, and he was particularly admired 
for his talent at repartee. But the moſt ſhin- 
ing part of his character was his military ta- 
lents ; for no man ever carried perſonal coura 

to a greater height; whence he obtained the 
name of Coeur de Lion, or lion hearted ; and for 
this he was celebrated both in Europe and Aſia. 


hence the Saracens ſtilled their children with 


the terror of his name; and the brave Saladin 
had ſuch an eſteem for his valour, that imme- 
diately after Richard had defeated him on the 
plains of Joppa, he, as a mark of his eſteem, 
ſent him a couple of fine Arabian horſes. He 
was paſſionately fond of military glory; and 
as his conduct in the field was equal to his va- 
Jour, he poſſeſſed every talent neceſſary for ac. 
quiring it. He was of a warm and impetuous 
temper; and diftinguiſhed both by all the 
good and all the bad qualities incident to that. 
character: he was open, frank, and generous ; 
and at the ſame time ambitious, haughty, re- 
vengeful, and cruel ! His ſubjects, as well as 
| D 3 his 
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his neighbours, had therefore reafon to appre- 
hend, that had his reign been continued to a 
greater length, it would have been a perpetual 
ſcene of blood-ſhed and violence, But as mi- 
Aitary talents make a great impreſſion on the 
minds of people, he ſeems to have been much 
beloved by his Engliſh ſubjects, though he 
| panes only four months of his reign in the 
ingdom. He ſpent near three years in the 
cruſade, was about fourteen months in captivi- 
ty, and paſſed the reſt of his reign either in 
war, or in preparations for it againſt France; 
and notwithſtanding his paſt misfortunes, he 
was ſo pleaſed with the fame he had acquired 
in the Eaſt, that he determined to expoſe him- 
Jelf to new hazards, and to have again ex- 
hauſted his kingdom by another expeditian 

into the Holy Land. 
His reign was, however, very oppreflv 
and arbitrary, by the high taxes he levied on 
his ſubjects, ſometimes without the conſent of 
the ſtate, and by his reſuming his own Wl 
grants, and cancelling the debts he owed.. 
IJ 'wice in his reign, he ordered all his charters Wl 
to be ſealed anew, and the parties to pay fees 
for the renewal. It 1s pretended that Hubert, 
his juſticiary, ſent him over to France, in the 
Apace of three years, the ſum of 1,100,000 
marks, over-and above the charges of the go- 
vernment in England: but this Mr. Hume 
juſtly obſerves, is in the higheſt degree im- 
probable: for a king who poſioſſed iuch arte- 
venue, could never have endured faurteen 
months captivity for not paying 150,900 marks 
| | _ 
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to the emperor, or be at laſt abliged to lea 
hoſtages for a third of the ſum. The value. 
land, and prices of commodities, alſo prov 
that no ſuch enormous ſums could be levied o 
the people. A hyde of land, which confi 

of about a hundred and twenty acres, was 
then let for twenty ſhillings a-year, and there 
were but 243,600 hydes in England. The 
uſual price of an ox was four ſhillings, of a 
labouring horſe the ſame, of a ſow one ſhilling, 
of a ſheep with fine wool ten ce, and Fink 


coarſe woot ſix-pence ; . beſides the revenues of 


the crown, being .in this and ſeveral of the 

former reigns moſtly ſpent abroad, there could 

be but little coin in the kingdom. 5 
This king was guilty of renewing the ſevere 


laws introduced by the Conqueror againſt hunt- 


ing in his foreſts, and puniſhed the offenders 
by caſtration, and putting out the eyes of the 
tranſgreſſors. On the other hand, he re-eſtabliſh- 
ed the uſeful inſtitution, that there ſhould be 
but one weight and one meaſure throughout 
the kingdom. 


MiscEsLLAnNEtOus OBSERVATIONS. i 


During this reign, the government of Lon- 
don was ſo ill conducted as to produce the 
frames diſorders, and there . in 1196, to 

e formed ſo regular a conſpiracy among the 
numerous male factors there, as threatened the 
city with deſtruction. One William Fitz- 


1 


Oſbert, uſually called Longbeard, a lawyer, 


became ſo extremely popular among the lower 


_ Claſs, of people, by defencing them on all oc- 


caſions, 


IRS 
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caſions, that he was called the advocate or ſa- 
viour of the poor. He lived in perpetual 
hoſtility with the ſubſtantial citizens, who were | 
conſtantly expoſed to the moſt outragious aRs 
of violence from him and his licentious emiſſaries. 
Murders were daily committed in the ſtreets, and 
houſes broke open and pillaged by day-light. | 
It is even pretended, that 50, ooo perſons had | 
ſigned an aſſociation, by which they agreed 
to obey all the orders of this execrable villain. 
Archbiſhop Hubert, the chief juſticiary, ſum- 
moned him to anſwer for his conduct before 
the council; but he came with ſuch numerous 
attendants, that none dared to accuſe or give 
evidence againſt him; when the primate was 
obliged to be ſatisfied with exacting hoſtages 
from the citizens for their good behaviour. He, 
however, kept a watchful eye over this aban- 
doned ruffian, and taking advantage of a fa- 
vourable opportunity, attempted to take him 
into cuſtody, but he killed one of the officers 
who had ſeized him, and eſcaped with his con- 
cubine, to the church of St. Mary le Bow, 
where he defended himſelf by force of arms, | 
and expected to be joined by the populace ; | 
but theſe were intimidated, both on account | 


of the hoſtages they had given, and by a nu- | i 


merous body of forces, by which the church 
was immediately inveſted. Vet ſtill refuſing to 
ſubmit to a legal trial, Hubert ordered the 
ſoldiers to force their way into the church, 
on which he and his nien retired into the 
ſteeple, from whence he was driven by the 


imoke of wet ſtraw, kindled for. that purpoſe. E/ 
| He 
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He was then taken, tried, and convicted; and 
with nine of his accomplices, was hanged. 
The lower claſs of people revered him as a 
martyr, and beginning to entertain a belief 
| that he wrought miracles, the gibbet was ſtolen 
as rivalling the croſs in ſanctity; even the turf 
on which it ſtood was carried away, and kept 
as a preſervative from ſickneſs and misfortune; 
| while infinite crowds of people reſorted to the 
place, either from curioſity or devotion. But 
the archbiſhop ſet a guard upon the ſpot to keep 
off the multitude; and the clergy oppoling 
thoſe pretended miracles, this ſuperſtition ſud- 
denly ceaſed, ous; 

At the concluſion of the reign of this war- 
like p ince, we cannot give any circumſtances 
more curious with reſpect to the cuſtoms of that 
age, than the manner in which engagements 
at ſea, and the ſieges of fortified towns were 
carried -on, before the invention of gun- 
powder. ff ä 

It appears, that the ſhips of war were then 
all galleys with two rows of oars; and to the 
prow was fixed a piece of wood, commonly 
called a ſpur, deſigned to ſtrike and pierce the 
ſhips of the enemy. There were alſo leſſer 
galleys, with only one tier of oars, which. be- 
ing ſhorter, and therefore moved with greater 
facility, were fitter for throwing wild-fire, and 
were uſed for that purpoſe. In order to give an 
idea of the naval engagements in thoſe days 
before the invention of gun-powder, we ſhall 
give the deſcription of one which the Chriſ- 
tians, who were going to the ſiege of Ptole- 

4 mais, 
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mais, had with the Turks on that coaſt, from 
Geoffry de Vineſauf, who ſays, that when the 
fleets were advancing to engage, that of the' 
Chriſtians was drawn up in a creſcent or half 
moon, and at the two ends of the curve were 
placed the largeſt galleys, that. they might the 
tter repel the attacks of the enemy. Oa the 
upper deck of each galley the ſoldiers beiong-. 
ing to it were drawn up in a circle, with their 
bucklers cloſely Wer the rowers fitting all 
together on the lower deck, that thoſe who 
fought above might have the more room. The 
action began on both fides with a W of 
their miſſile weapons: then the Chriſtians 
rowed forwards with all their force to ſtrike 
the enemy's galleys with the ſpurs or beaks of 
theirs: after which they came to cloſe fight- 
ing; the oppokite oars were mixed and en- 
tangled together; they held the enemy's galleys 
with grappling irons, and fired the planks with 
a kind of burning oil, commonly called Greek 
wild-fire, which, with a pernicious ſtrench and 
hvid flames, the above author adds, conſumes 
even flint and iron: nor can it be extinguiſhed 
by water: but by ſprinkling ſand upon it, its 
violence may be abated ; and vinegar poured 
upon it will put it out. While this wild- fire 
was a ſecret to all but the Greeks, it was of 
great uſe in the defence of Conſtantinople, but 
in the twelfth century the ſecret was known to 
many other nations, and was alſo uſed in the 
defence of caſtles and towns. l 
The military art at this time was in many 
particulars the ſame with that of the ancient 
3 | Romans. 
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Romans. Among other machines uſed by 
them in ſieges, the Engliſh and other nations 
had moveable towers built of wood, and of 
ſuch a height, that the tops of them over- 
looked the hattlements of the city. They were 
| covered with raw hides, to prevent their being 
burnt, and had alſo a net work'of ropes which 
= hung before them, in örder to deaden the vio- 
We lence of the” ones that were thrown againſt 

| them-by the Engines of the beficget :- theſe en- 
gines were” the 5a/;7z of the ancients; their 
= force was prodigious: they threw” Rones" of a 
vaſt; weight, and were employed by the be- 
ſiegers to batter che walls, and by the beſieged 
to defend them Pheir manner of fortifying 
towns and caſtles were alſo much the ſame as 
had been uſed by thè Romans: but the armies 
differed much from thoſe of that people, for 
their principal, fngch was in the cavalry, 
whereas 1mong The Romany, it was in the le- 
ions, which Were chiefly compoſed of in- 
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He is preferred to Arthur, the Son of his elder | 
Brother, and Crowned. His War with 
France, in which Arthur is taken Priſoner, 
and afterwards murdered. He is expelled from 
his French Provinces. His Quarrel with the 
Pope, for which the Kingdom is laid under an 
Interdict, and he excommunicated. He refigns 
his Crown to the Pope's Nuncio, and pays him 
homage as the Pope's Vaſſal. His Tyranny ob- 
liges the Barons to riſe, in order to recover their 
Liberties, He figns Magna Charta. The Ci- 
wal Wars renewed. Prince Lewis called over 
by the Barons. John's Death and Charager, 


HETHER Richard, duke of Bri- * 
| tanny, the ſon of his brother Geoffry, 
thought Arthur, who was only twelve years of | 
age, incapable of aſſerting his claim againſt | 
John, or was influenced by his mother Elea. 
nor, who hated Conſtantia, the mother of the 
young duke, he, by his laft will, declared 
John heir to all his dominions. 'The authority 
of -a teſtament had, for many ages, been very 
great, where the ſucceſſion of the kingdom was 
concerned; and John had no great reaſon to 
doubt, that this title, joined to his plauſible 
right in other reſpects, would ſecure him the 

| a poſſeſ- 


, TS 
poſſeſſion of the crown, ſince the people could 
not be greatly diſpleaſed at the excluſion of 
young Arthur, a foreigner, whom they had 
never ſeen, in favour of prince John, who had 
been educated among them, and had already 
ſeculed the greateſt men in the kingdom 1n his 
intereſt. However, the barons of Touraine, 
Maine, and Anjou, declaring immediately in 
favour of Arthur, applied to the king of 
France for afliftance. Philip, who wiſhed for 
an opportunity to embarraſs John, took young 
Arthur under his protection, and ſent him, 
with his ſon Lewis, to he educated at Paris. 
In the mean while, John ſent Eleanor, his mo- 
ther, into Guienne and Poictou, where his right 
being inconteſtible, it was readily acknow- 
ledged. He himſelf haſted to Rouen, and 
being there inveſted in the dutchy of Norman- 
dy, he, without loſs of time, came to Eng- 
land, where Hubert, archbiſhop of Canter. 
. bury, William Mareſchal, earl of Strigul, and 
Geoffry Fitz-Peter, the juſticiary, the late 
king's moſt favourite minifters, were already 
engaged on his fide; and all the other barons 
ſubmitting to him, he aſcended the throne 
without oppoſition. | - 

John was crowned at Weſtminſter on the day 
after his arrival, by Hubert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and took the uſual oaths to 
vern the kingdom according to the law of the 


land; after which, having taken proper mea- 


ſures for the ſecurity of the nation, he return- 
ed to Normandy, and aſſembled an army at 
Rouen to oppoſe Philip, and recover the re- 

Vor. III. E volted 
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efforts of his 3 In an action hetween the 
French and the Flem 


into the hands of his uncle; reſtored the pro- 
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volved provinces from his nephew Arthür. 
The alliances formed by Richard with the earl 
of Flanders and other powerful French barons, 
enabled John to defend himſelf againſ all the 


ings near Mentz, Philip 
took Peter de Corbeil, biſhop elect of Cam- 
bray, priſoner ; and when the cardinal of Ca- 

ua claimed his releaſe, inſtead of complying, 
he reproached him with the weak efforts that 
had been uſed in behalf of the biſhop of Beau- 
vais, who ftill remained a priſoner in Normany 
dy; upon which the legate ſhewed his impar- 
tiality, by laying at the ſame time both the 
kingdom of France and the dytchy of Nor- 
mandy under an interdict, when the two kings 
found themſelves. under the neceſſity of ſet- 
ting thoſe military prelates at liberty. | 

The ſelfiſh intriguing character of Philip, 
greatly contributed to enable John to ring 
this war to a happy concluſion ; for the * 
France behaving in the provinces, that had 
declared for Arthur, without any regard to the 
intereſt of thoſe provinces, Conſtantia became 
jealous of his intending to uſurp the entire do- 
minion of them; and finding means to carry 
off Arthur ſecretly from Paris, ſhe put ham 


vinces which had declared for the young prince, 
and made him do homage to John or the 
dutchy of Britanny, which was conſidered as 
a rere. fiefe of Normandy. This convinced 
Philip, .that he could have no hope of qbtain- 
ing any great advantage over John; and being 

| at 


at the ſame time threatened with an interdi& 
on account of the irregular manner in which 
he had divorced the Daniſh princeſs Ingelburga, 
he became deſirous of. concludiag a peace. 
After ſeveral fruitleſs conferences, the terms 
were at laſt adjuſted; by which it appeared, 
that in this treaty the two monarchs ſeemed not 
only to intend to. put an end to the preſent 
quarrel, but to prevent all future cauſes of diſ- 
cord. They, in the year 1200, ſettled the li- 
mits of all their territories; mutually ſecured 
the intereits of all their barons; and to render 
this union more durable, it was agreed, that 
Philip's eldeſt ſon ſhould marry Blanch of Caſ- 
tile, John's niece, and have with her the baro- 
mes of Gragai, Iſſoudun, and other fiefs in 
Berri. The guarantees of this treaty were nine 
barons of the king of England, and as many 
of the king of France; all of whom ſwore, 
that if their ſovereign violated any one article 
in it, they would declare themſelves againſt 
bim, and embrace the cauſe of that prince who 
was injured. | — N 

John, thinking that he had now nothing to 
fear from France, indulged a paſſion he had en · 
tertained for Iſabella, the daughter of Aymar 
Taillefer, count of Angouleme. Though his 

gueen, the heireſs of the family of Glouceſter, 
- was {ill alive; and Iſabella was married to the 
count de la Marche, and already conſigned to 
that nobleman's care; though, on account of 
her tender years, the marriage had not been 
eonſammated. Regardleſs of theſe obſtacles, 
John prevailed on the count of Angouleme to 
1 : L 2 Carry 
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Carry off his daughter from her huſband ;-and 
aving, on ſome pretence, procured a divorce 
from Lis wife, married Iſabella ; giving him- 
felf no concern either about the menaces of the 
pe, who loudly complained of theſe irregu- 
ber proceedings, or at the reſentment of the in- 
Jured count. A 7 
The king was unacquainted with the art of 
attaching his barons to himſelf, either by fear 
or affection; and the very next year the count 
de la Marche, who had been thus deprived of 
his young bride, joining with his brother, the 
count d Eu, took advantage of the general 
diſlike which prevailed againſt John, and raiſ- 
ed commotions in Normandy and Poictou, which 
obliged the king to take arms, in order to ſup- 
preſs his rebellious vaſſals. He therefore ſum- 
moned the Engliſh barons to appear before 
him, and ordered them to paſs the ſeas under his 
ſtandard, in order to oppoſe the rebels; but 
they unanimouſly refuſed to attend him on this 
expedition, unleſs he would engage to reſtore 
and preſerve their privileges. This was the 
firſt ſymptom of a regular aſſociation in de- 
fence of liberty among thoſe noblemen : but 
John, by his menaces, broke this honourable 
confederacy, prevailed on many of them to 
attend him into Normandy, and conſtrained 
the reſt to pay him, as an exemption from the 
. ſervice, a ſcutage of two marks on each 

_ knight's fee. | | 3 
Theſe forces, joined with thoſe in Norman- 
dy, rendered the king much too formidable for 
his malecontent harons; as Philip gave them 
| f no 
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no countenance, and appeared reſolved to per- 
ſevere in his alliance with England, John, 
elated with this, advanced claims which uni- 
verſally alarmed his vaſſals, and ſpread ſtill 
wider a ſpirit of diſcontent, As cauſes in the 
lord's court were, at that time, chiefly decided 
by duel, he took with him certain' bravoes 
whom he retained as champions, and were to 
fight with his barons, in order to determine 
any fuit agaikſt them. The count de la Marche 
and other barons conſidered this both as an afe 
front and an injury ; and declared, that they 
would never draw their ſwords, againſt men of 
ſuch inferior quality. The king menaced them 
with vengeance; on which, appealing to the 
king of France, they complained, that they 
were denied juſtice in John's courts, and en- 
treated him, as their ſuperior lord, to employ 
his authority, to prevent their oppreſſion and 
final ruin. Philip now interpoſing in behalf 
of the French barons, began to talk to the 
king of England in a menacing ftile, and 
John, who could not diſown that prince's au- 
thority, anſwered, that it firit belonged to him 
to grant them a trial by their peers in his own 
court; and till he failed in this duty, he was 
not anſwerable to his peers in the ſupreme court 
of the king of France; and promiſed to give 
ſatisfaction to his barons, by a fair and equit- 
able trial. In conſequence of this promiſe, 
the nobles demanded a ſafe conduct, that they 
might attend his court. This he at firſt re- 
fafed; but upon Philip's renewing his me- 
naces, promiſed to grant their demand; yet 
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he violated this promiſe. Freſh menaces jn 
duced him to promiſe to ſurrender the fortreſſes 
of Boutavant and Tillieres, as a ſecurity, that 


he would keep his word; but he alſo violated 


this engagement ; when his enemies being ful- 
ty ſenſible both of his want of faith and his 
weakneſs, reſolved to puſh him to extremities z 
and they were ſoon encouraged in their oppo- 
fition to his odious and deſpicable adminiſtra» 
tion, by the appearance of a new and power- 
ful ally. | 
In 1203, Arthur, who was now riſing to 
man's eſtate, becoming apprehenſive ' of his 
uncle's dangerous character, reſolved to ſeek 
for ſecurity and elevation from his enemies, 
and therefore joined the French army, which 
had begun hoſtilities againſt the king of Eng- 
tand ; and was received by Philip with great 
marks of diſtinction, that prince knighted him, 
eſpouſed him to his daughter Mary, and not 
only inveſted him in the dutchy of Britanny. 
but in the counties of Maine and Anjou, which 
he had before reſigned to his uncle. | 
Every attempt now ſucceeded with the al- 
Hes: Philip took Tillieres and Boutavant, after 
their making but a feeble defence. Mortimar 
and Lyons, after a feeble reſiſtance, alſo fell 
into his hands. He next inverted Gournai, 
and opening the ſluices of a lake which lay 
above the town, poured ſuch a torrent of wa- 
ter into it, that the garriſon and inhabitants 
were obliged to ſave their lives by a precipitate | 
flight; and thus the French king made himfelf | 
maſter of that important fortreſs, without ſtrik- 
p ing 


Ing a blow. The French army now made 
rapid progreſs; and in anſwer to all the ad- 
vances John made towards a peace, Philip in · 
ſiſted, that he ſhould-relign to his nephew all 
his dominions on the continent, and be con- 
tented with the poſſeſſion of England; but 
there ſoon happened an event, which turned 
the ſcale in favour of John, and gave him the 
ſuperiority. 2 
Young Arthur, fond of glory, had advanced 
into Poictou at the head of two hundred knights, 
in order to attack Guienne; and hearing, as 
he paſſed near Mirabau, that queen Eleanor, 
his grand- mother, who had always oppoſed his 
Intereſt, was lodged there, and was only pro- 
tected by ruinous fortifications and a weak gar- 
riſon, he inſtantly reſolved to lay ſiege to that 
fortreſs, and make himſelf maſter of her per- 
ſon. - Having taken the place, queen Eleanor 
retired into a tower, where {the found means to 
make John acquainted with her diſtreſs. Rouſed 
from his indolence at this intelligence, he flew 
to her relief with an army of Engliſh and Bra- 
banters, fell on the camp of Arthur, who had 
been joined by ſome of the barons of Poictou, 
before he was aware of the danger; and diſ- 
perſed his little army, after their fighting with 
the utmoſt intrepidity, and took him priſoner, 
together with the count de la Marche, Geoffry 


de Luſignan, and the moſt conſiderable of the 
revolted barons; after which he returned into 
Normandy in triumph. When Philip, who 
gad inveſted Arques, in that dutchy, raiſed 

the fiege, and retired at his approach. — 
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of the priſoners were ſent over to England, 
but Arthur was confined in the caſtle of 
Falaiſe. | 

' © Here the king had a conference with Ar- 
thur, in which he repreſented the folly of his 
pretenſions, and inſiſted on his renouncing his 
alliance with Philip, who had encouraged him 
to live in a ſtate of enmity with all his family: 
but the brave, though imprudent prince, ren- 
dered more untractable by his misfortunes, 
boldly maintained the juſtice of his cauſe, aſ- 
ſerted his claim both to the French provinces 
and the crown of England; and demanded 
him to reſtore the ſon of his elder brother to 
the poſſeſſion of his dominions. f perceĩv- 
ing, from this ſpirited conduct, that the young 
prince, though now a priſoner, might hereafter 
prove a dangerous enemy, baſely reſolved to 
prevent all future danger, by depriving him 
of life; and Arthur was never more heard of. 
The circumſtances which attended this deed of 
darkneſs were, doubtleſs, carefully concealed, 
and are variouſly related: but the following 
ſeems the moſt probable account. It is ſaid, 
that the king firſt deſired William de la Braye, 
one of his ſervants, to diſpatch the young 
prince, but this he poſitively refuſed, ſaying, 
that he was a gentleman, and not a hangman. 
Another was then found, who agreed to per- 
form that work of darkneſs ; and with proper 
orders was diſpatched to Falaiſe; but Hubert 
de Bourg, the king's chamberlain, and con- 
ſtable of the caſtle, pretending that he himſelf 
would execute the murder, ſent back = = | 
a 5 


fifin, and ſpreading a report that the young 
pftince was dead, publickly performed all the 
ceremonies of his interment : but afterwards 
finding that the Bretons, ſuppoſing him to be 
murdered;, vowed revenge, and that all the re- 
volted barons obſtinately perſevered in their 
rebellion, he revealed the ſecret, and pub- 
lickly declared, that the duke of Britanny was 
ſtill alive in his cuſtody. A prince, endowed 
with common prudence, would have learned 
from this ſpecimen of the people's ſentiments, 
how dangerous it would be to make any at- 
tempt upon the life of Arthur; but inſtead of 
being cautioned by the prodigious rage his 
ſoppoſed death had excited, he ordered him to 
be removed to the caſtle of Rouen; and com- 
ing thither in a boat during the night, ordered 
Arthur to be brought to him. The youn 
ince, ſenſible of his danger, and ſabdued 
the continuance of his misfortunes, is ſaid 
wo have fallen on his knees before his uncle, 
and to have begged for mercy; but the ſavage 
tyrant making no reply, ſtabbed him with his 
own hand; and cauſing a ſtone to be faſtened to 
the dead body, ordered it to be thrown into 
the Seine. « e 
Arthur being now no longer heard of, and 
the people becoming ſenſible that he was mur- 
dered, they looked upon the king with ſuch 
horror and deteſtation, that John retained a 
very precarious authority in France. The 
Bretons, enraged at the diſappointment of all 
their hopes, became implacable; and fixing. 
the ſucceſſion of their government, reſolved to 
— eIRS | revenge 
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ſiſter, uſually called the damſel of Britanny ; 


3 * 


revenge the murder of their ſovereign. John 
had in his power his niece Eleanor, Arthur's 


and taking her over with him to England, k 
ber in priſon during the remainder of his lite. 
The Bretons, deſpairing of their being able to 
recover that princeſs, choſe for their ſovereign 
Alice, a younger daughter of Conſtantia, by 
her ſecond marriage with Gui de Thouars, and 
entruſted that* nobleman with the government 
of the dutchy- Mean while, Conſtantia and 
the ſtates of Britanny, laid their complaints 
before Philip, as their liege lord, and demand- 
ed juſtice for the violence John had committed 
on the perſon of Arthur. Philip, on this ap- 
plication, which he received with pleaſure, 
ſummoned John to ſtand his trial before him; 
and on his not appearing, paſſed ſentence upon 
that prince; declaring him guilty of parricide 
and felony ; and judged him to forfeit all his 
_— and fiefs in France, to his ſuperior 
Philip, whoſe ambitious views had been hi- 
therto reftrained by the wiſe policy of Henry, 
and the martial genius of Richard, havin 
thus obtained, from the conduct of this bag 
and odious prince, a favourable opportunity of 
expelling the king of England from France, 
and ot annexing to his crown ſo many conſide- 
rable fiefs, which, during ſeveral ages, had |} 
been diſmembered from it. Many of the other 
great. vailals, whoſe jealouſy might have ob- 
ſtructed the execution of this project, were not 
then in a ſituation to oppoſe it ; and the — 
: cl 
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either ſtood by with indifference, or lent their 
aſſiſtance to the dangerous aggrandizement of 
their ſuperior lord. The count of Champagne 
was an infant, and under his guardianſhip : 
the earls of Blois and Flanders were engaged 
in the holy war: the dutchy of Britanny, en- 
' raged at the murder of their prince, promoted 
all his meaſures; and the general defection of 
the vaſfals of John, rendered every enterprize 
apainft him, eaſy and fucceſsful. Philip, af- 
ter taking ſeveral fortreſſes beyond the "So 
received the ſubmiſſion of the count of Alen- 
con, who having de'erted John, delivered up 
to the French all the places under his com- 
mand ; after which, Philip ſeparated his forces, 
in order to give them ſome repoſe. © g 
John now ſuddenly collecting ſome troops, 
laid fiege to Alengon, when Philip being un- 
able to re-aſſemble his army, went to a tour- 
nament at Moret, in the Gatinois, to which 
had reforted all the chief nobility of France, 
and the neighbouring countries, in order to 
ſignalize their e 4 and appearing before 
them, deſired their aſſiſtance, pointing out the 
plains of Alengon, as the moſt honourable 
field for diſplaying their martial ſpirit. Thoſe 
brave knights vowed to be revenged on the 
baſe parricide%; and putting themſelves, with 
all their attendants, under Philip's command, 
immediately marched to raiſe the fiege of A- 
lengon ; when John hearing of his approach, 
raiſed the fiege, and in his fury, abandoned 
his tents, baggage, and machines, which fell 
into the hands of his enemies, 1 
| is 
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This was almoſt the laſt exploit of that cow- 
ardly prince, for the defence of his dominions 
in France. He remained entirely unactive at 
Rouen, 8 his time in paſtimes and a- 
muſemenſs with his young wife, as if he had 
been in a ſtate of the W profound tranquili- 
ty, and his affairs in the moſt happy ſituation, 
If war was ever mentioned, he gave himſelf 
ſuch vaunting airs, as made him fill more deſ- 
picable and ridiculous. ** Let the French go 
c on, ſaid he, in one day I will take what it 
«© has coft them years to acquire.” So extra- 
ordinary was his indolence and ſtupidity, that 
people endeavoured to account for it, by ſup- 
poſing that he was thrown into this lethargy by 
magical incantations. The Engliſh barons, 
cating their time waſted to no purpoſe, and 
that they muſt ſuffer the mortification of ſeeing 
the progreſs of the French arms without re- 
ſiſtance, ſecretly returned to England, and none 
thought of defending a prince who ſeemed to 
have deſerted himſelf. 

While John thus neglected every proper 
means of ſecuring his dominions, he had the 
meanneſs to apply to pope Innocent III. whom 
he entreated to interpoſe his authority between 
him and the king of France. Innocent, pleaſ- 
ed at an opportunity of exerting the ſuperiori- 
ty that was thus given him, ſent to order Phi- 
lip, to put a flop to the progreſs of his arms, 
and to conclude a peace with the king of Eng- 
land. But this meſſage was received with in- 
dignation by the French barons, who diſclaim · 
ing the temporal authority exerted by the pon- 
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tiff, vowed to aſſiſt their prince againſt all his 
enemies, to the utmoſt of their power; whence 
Philip, inſtead of paying obedience to theſe 
commands, laid * to Chateau Gaillard, the 
principal fortreſs that remained to guard the 
frontiers of Normandy. 1 

This fortreſs was ſeated partly on a rock, 
and partly on an iſland oppoſite to it, in the 
Seine ; and had every advantage which either 
nature or art could beſtow for its defence. King 
Richard had ſpared no labour or expence in 
fortifying it; and it was defended by Roger 
de Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter, a reſolute of- 
ficer, with a numerous garriſon. Philip, who 
deſpaired of taking it by force, propoſed to re- 


duce it by famine; and in order to cut off 


its communication with the adjacent country, 
threw a bridge over the Seine, while he formed 
a blockade with his army. The brave earl of 
Pembroke, who was diſtinguiſned by his vi- 
gour and capacity, reſolved to endeavour to 
brake through the intrenchments of the French, 
and to throw relief into the place. He was at 
the head of an army of three thou and hozſe 
and four thouſand foot; and ſuddenly attacked 
Philip's camp in the night. He had left or- 
ders, that a fleet of ſeventy flat- bottomed veſ- 
ſels ſhould fail up the Seine, and at the ſame 
inſtant, when he was engaged by land, deſtroy 
the bridge and enter the town, But the wind 
and current, by retaiding the veſſels, prevent- 
ed the appearance of the fleet before the morn- 
ing, when Pembroke, though ſucceſsful in the 
beginning of the action, had been repulſed 
Yor. III. F with 
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with conſiderable loſs, and Philip had leiſure 
to oppoſe theſe new aſſailants, who were alſo 
repulſed. No farther attempt was made for the 
relief of Chateau Gaillard, and Philip was al- 
1 lowed leiſure to conduct and finiſh the ſiege. 
| | Roger de Lacy defended the place with great | 
1 reſolution during twelve months; and having 


| 
4 bravely repelled every attack, and patiently 
borne all the hardſhips of famine, was at 
| length overpowered by a ſudden aſſault in the 
Ti night, and he, with his garriſon, made pri- 
| ſoners of war. Philip, however, admiring his 
| valour, treated him with great reſpect, and 
Fi allowed him the whole city of Paris, for the 
' l place of his confinement, 
1 This bulwark of Normandy being thus ta» 
| ken, the whole province was expoſed to the in- 
1 5 roads of the French king; when lohn, de- 
N | | ſpairing of his being able to defend it, ſecretly 
| 


prepared veſſels for flight; and to convince the 
| Normans that he had reſolved to abandon 
them, ordered the fortifications of Montfort 
P Amauri, Moulineux, and Pont de l' Arche, 
to be demoliſhed ; and believing his barons to 
1 be univerlally engaged in a conſpiracy againſt 
him, entruſted the government of Normandy 
to Lupicaire and Archas Martin, two merce- 
f nary Brabanters. | h 
Wl | Philip now puſhed his conqueſts with vigour 
1 and ſucceſs againſt the Normans; and firſt be- 
8 ſieged Falaiſe, when Lupicaire, who com- 
manded that impregnable fortreſs, not only 
ſurrendered it to Philip, but he and his troops 
enliſted in the ſervice of that prince, and _ 
Tie 


WR. 2 @ 
ried on hoſtilities againſt his ancient maſter, 
Caen, Coutance, and all the other places in 
Lower Normandy, ſoon fell into the hands of 
the French, while Gui de Thouars, at the head 
of the Bretons, broke into the other diviſion 
of the province, and took mount St. Michael, 
Avrenches, and all the other fortreſſes in that 
neighbourhood. The Normans, who hated. 
the French, would willingly have defended 
themſelves to the laſt extremity, if John had 
appeared to conduct them; but finding no re- 
ſource, every city opened its gates as ſoon as 
Philip appeared before it, except Rouen, Ver- 
neui], and Arques, who reſolved to maintain 
their liberties; and in 1205, formed a conſpi- 
racy for their mutual defence. | 
Philip began with the attack of Rouen, 
where the inhabitants had ſuch an inveterate 
hatred of the French, that, on the appearance 
of his army, they had the ſavage cruelty to 
put all the natives of that country to death, 
whom they found within their walls. Yet, 
after the French had taken ſome of their out- 
works, ſeeing no reſource, they conſented to 
c2pitulate, and demanded thirty days to in- 
form the prince of their danger, and to obtain 
ſuccour; and that time being expired, as no 
ſupply arrived, they opened their gates to Phi- 
Hp, and ſoon after, the whole province follow- 
ed their example, and ſubmitted to the French, 
Thus was this important dutchy, in 1205, re- 
united to the crown of France, after it had 
been near two hundred and ninety-two years 
fubje& to the Normans. He then marehed * 
| 15 1 | e- 
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the weſtern provinces, and ſoon reduced under 
his dominion Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 
part of Poictou. Thus the French, within 
three years, received ſuch an acceſſion of power 
and grandeur by the puſillanimity of John, as, 
in the ordinary courſe of things, might have | 
required ſeveral ages to attain, : | 

John, in order to cover this diſgrace, on 
his arrival in England, Toudly exclaimed againſt 
his barons, who, he pretended, had deſerted 
his ſtandard in Normandy ; and, as a puniſh- 
ment for this offence, arbitrarily extorted from 
them, a ſeventh part of all their moveables, 
Soon after he compelled them to grant him two 
marks and a half on each knight's fee, for an 
expedition into Normandy, but did not attempt 
to go there, The next year he ſummoned all 
the barons of England to attend him on that 
expedition, and collected ſhips from the ſea- 
ports; but 3 with ſome oppoſition from 
his miniſters, he diſmiſſed both the fleet and 
army, and renewed his exclamations againſt 
the barons. He next put to ſea with a ſmall 
army, and it was believed, that he had at laſt 


_ reſolved to expoſe himſelf to the utmoſt hazards 


for the recovery of his dominions ; but after a 
tew days, they were ſurprized to ſee him re- 
turn to England, without attempting any thing. 
In 1206, he ventured to carry his hoſtile 
meaſures one ſtep farther. Gui de Thouars, 
who governed Britanny, becoming jealous of 
Philip's rapid progreſs, promiſed to join the 
king of England with all his forces; upon 
which John ventured to ſail with a conſiderable 
| army; 
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army; and having landed at Rochelle, march 
ed to Angers, which he took and reduced to 
aſhes : but Philip approaching with an army, 
he was again ſeized with a pannic; and in- 
ſtantly making propoſals for a peace, a place 
of interview was fixed: but inſtead of keep- 
ing this engagement, he ſtole off with his ar- 
my, and embarking at Rochelle, returned to 
Enlgand. However, by the mediation of the 
pope, he at laſt concluded a truce with Philip 
for two years. 

Thus the Engliſh, while oppreſſed by taxes 
and illegal impoſitions, had the mortification 
to ſee the national honour degraded by the cowe 
ardice and irreſolution of an infamous prince. 
Pope Innocent III. who now filled the papal 
chair, began to take Is. of his imbe- 
cility and puſillanimity, and a number of 
circumſtances conduced to bring him under 


the yoke of the eccleſiaſtical power, In 1205, 


Hubert, the primate, dying, the monks of 
Chriſt-Church Canterbury, poſſeſſing the right 
of voting in the election of their archbiſhop, 
ſome of the juniors of that order met clandeſ- 
tinely, on the very night of Hubert's death, 
and preſumed to chuſe, without any conge 
d'elire, from the king, Reginald, their ſub» 
rior, to ſucceed him; and before midnight, 

inſtalled him in the archiepiſcopal throne : 
they ther enjoined him to obſerve the ſtrictelſt 
ſecreſy, and inſtantly ſent him to Rome, to ob- 
tain the confirmation of his election. Regi- 
nald's vanity, however, prevailed over his pru- 
dence, and he no ſooner arrived in Flanders, 
T3. than 
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than he made known to every one the deſign of 
His journey; and this news was ſoon brought to 
England. John was enraged at this attempt to fill 
ſuch an 3 office, without his knowledge 
or conſent. The ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, 
whoought to have concurred in the choiceof their 

imate, were no leſs diſpleaſed at their being 
excluded from this election: the elder monks of 
Chriſt-Church thought themſelves injured by 
their juniors proceeding in this irrrgular man- 


ner; and the juniors: themſelves; diſguſted at 


Reginald's revealing the ſecret, were aſhamed 
of their conduct, Hence it was univerſally 
agreed, that it was neceſſary to remedy this 


falſe ſtep. The king knowing that the affair 


would be canvaſſed before the pope, reſolved 


to make the new election perfectly unexcepti- 


onable, and departing from the right claimed 
by his predeceſſors, left the choice to the can- 
nons of Chrift- Church, only giving them a 
private intimation, that he would be pleaſed, if 
they choſe for their primate, John de Gray, 
biſhop of Norwich. That prelate was ac- 
cordingly elected; and John, to prevent all 
diſputes, endeavoured to perſuade the ſuffragan 
biſhops, not to inſiſt on their claim of con- 
curring in the election. They, however, ſent 
an agent to ſupport their cauſe before Innocent; 
while the king and the monaſtery of Chriſt- 
Church ſent twelve monks of that order, to | 
ſupport the election of the biſhop- of Nor- 
„ . | 
The pope immediately ſet aſide the claim cf 
the ſuſtraguns: Reginald's election was ſo ir- 
hy © regular 


regular and fraudulent, that it was impoſſible 
to defend it; but Innocent maintained, that 
though that election was invalid, it ought pre- 
viouſly to have been ſet aſide by him, before 
the monks could have a right to proceed to a 
new election; and that, therefore, the choice 
of the biſhop of Norwich was as uncannonical 
as the other; it was therefore reſolved to in- 
troduce a precedent, by which the ſee of Can- 
terbury ſhould ever after be at the diſpoſal of - 
the ſovereign pontiff. Innocent, therefore, ſent 
for the twelve monks deputed by the monaſtery, 


and commanded them, under pain of excom- 


munication, to chuſe cardinal Langton for 
their primate. The monks in vain repre- 
ſented, that they had received no authority 
from therr convent for that purpoſe ; that with- 
ont a previous writ from the king, the election 
would be eſteemed irregular, and that they 
were no more than agents for another perſon, 
whoſe right they had no power to abandon. 
There was only one of them who had the 
courage to perſevere in this oppoſition: all“ 
the reſt, terrified by the menaces of the pope, 


complied with his orders. 


Innocent apprehending, that this uſurpation 


on the right of the crown of England, would 


be reſented by that court, wrote John a ſooth- 
ing letter, and fent him four gold rings ſet with 


precious ſtones, which were repreſented as in- 


valuable, on account of the myſteries they 
contained, He was directed to confider their 
form, their number, their matter, and their 
colour, Their form being round, repreſen- 
. | ted 
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ted eternity, and ought to remind him, that 
he ſhould aſpire from earthly to heavenly ob- 
jects, and from temporal things to aug eter- 
nal. Four being a ſquare number, denoted 


ſteadineſs of mind for ever fixed on the firm 


baſis of the cardinal virtues. The matter be- 
ing gold, ſignified wiſdom, the moſt precious 
of all accompliſhments, and which Solomon 
preferred to power, riches, and all outward 
attainments. The ſplendor of the topaz, re- 
preſented good works ; the blue colour of the 
ſaphire, faith; the verdure of the emerald, 
hope; and the redneſs of the ruby, cha- 
rlty. £ | 

Notwithſtanding this preſent, which John 
was thus directed to conſider as invaluable, he 
was enraged at this attempt to deprive him of 
one of the moſt important prerogatives of his 
crown; and immediately vented his paſſion on 
the monks of Chriſt-Church, who were diſ- 
poſed to ſupport the election made by the agents 
they had ſent to Rome. He therefore ſent 
Henry de Cornhulle. and Fulk de Cantelupe, 
two 1l1-bred knights, to expel them the convent, 
and ſeize their revenues. 'They entered it 
with drawn ſwords, ordered the prior and 
monks to quit the kingdom, threatening. that 
if they dared to refuſe, they would bura them 


and the convent together. 


Innocent foreſeeing, from theſe imprudent 
meaſures, that John would be unable to ſup- 
port the conteſt, ſteadily perſevered in his pre- 
tenſions, and exhorted him not to oppoſe God 
and the church any longer; and ſent the dep, 

| 0 
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of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to intimate 
that, if he perſevered in this ſtate of diſobedi- 
ance, he ſhould be obliged to put the king- 
dom under an interdict. On this occaſion, 
all the other prelates threw themſelves on their 
knees before the king, and with tears in their 
eyes, entreated him to prevent this ſentence, 
by ſpeedily ſubmitting to his ſpiritual father, 
by receiving the new elected primate, and by 
allowing the monks of Chriſt Church to re- 
turn. John, burſting into the moſt indecent 
invectives, ſwore, by God's teeth, his uſual. 
oath, that ſhould the pope preſume to put his 
kingdom under an interdict, he would ſend 
him all the biſhops and clergy of England, 
and confiſcate their revenues ; threatening, that 
if he from thence forward ſhould catch any. 
Romans in his dominions, he would ſet a 
mark upon them that ſhould diſtinguiſh them 
from other nations, by cutting off their noſes 
and putting out their eyes. Notwithſtanding 
this idle violence, John was ſo apprehenſive 
of the nobility and people, that he did not 
dare to afſemble the ſtates of the kingdom, 
who would probably have adhered to any other 
prince, in vigorouſly defending the liberties of 
the nation againſt theſe uſurpations of the 
court of Rome. The pope, therefore, per- 
ceiving his weakneſs, at laſt fulminated the 
ſentence of interdict, a ſentence artfully cal- 
culated to ſtrike the ſenſes, and to operate with 
irreſiſtible force on the minds of the people. 
The nation was ſuddenly deprived of all X 
terior acts of religion: the altars fri pped of 
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their ornaments ; the croſſes, the relicks, the 
pictures, the ſtatues of the ſaints were laid on 
the ground; and, as if the air itſelf was pol- 
luted, were carefully covered. The ule of 
bells entirely ceaſed; they were even removed 
from the fteeples and laid on the earth, with 
the other ſacred utenfils, Fhe doors were ſhut 
while maſs was celebrated, and none but prieſts 
| i admitted. The laity partook of no religious 
trite, except the baptiſm of new born infants, 
1 and communion to the dying. Marriage was 
celebrated in the church- yards; the people 
were prohibited the uſe of meat, debarred 
from all pleaſures and entertainments; for- 
bid to ſalute each other, or to beſtow a decent 
attention to their own perfons or apparel. In 
ſhort, the dead not being allowed to be interred 
in conſecrated ground, were thrown into ditches 
or buried in common fields; and their obfequues.. 
Were unattended with prayers or any facred 
1 ceremony. Thus every circumſtance had the 
Mt! appearance of the deepeſt diſtreſs, and of the 
| | immediate apprehenſion of the divine ven- 

geance. | h 55 
18 . John, in order to oppoſe his temporal to 
| | their ſpiritual terrors, inſtantly confiſcated the 
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revennes of the clergy who obeyed the inter- 
dict; baniſhed the biſhops, ſhut up the monks 
in their convents, allowing them only a ſmall 
part of their incomes to provide them with 
food and raiment; and treated, not only Lang- 
ton's adherents, but all who were willing to 
obey the commands of Rome, with the utmoſt 
rigour. . . 


This 
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This quarrel between the kin g and Innocent, 
continued for ſeveral years; and though a con- 
ſiderable number of the clergy obeyed the 


king's orders by celebrating divine ſervice, 


they complied with the utmoſt reluctance, and 
were conſidered by the people, as men who ſa · 
crificed their conſciences to temporal regards 
and intereſts : at the ſame time, the more ſen- 
ſibly to diſtreſs the clergy, and to expoſe them 
to reproach and ridicule, he threw all their 
concubines into priſon *. 5 

While chings were in this violent ſituation, 
John attempted military expeditions againſt 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Welch: and ge- 
nerally prevailed, more from the weakneſs of 
his enemies, than from his own vigour or abi- 
lities. In the mean time, the danger to which 
his throne was expoſed from the diſſatisfaction 
of the clergy, encreaſed his propenſion to 
tyranny ; and he appears even to have wanton- 


ly diſguſted all orders of men, eſpecially his 


* It muſt here be obſerved, that after archbiſhop 
Anſelm had rigorouſly executed, in England, the 
canons which enjoined the celibacy of the clergy, 
the ecclefiaſtics gave almoſt univerfally into the uſe 
of concubinage; to which the court of Rome made 
but afſlisht oppoſition ; and it at length became every 
where uſual tor prieſts to apply to the ordinary, to 
obtain a formal liberty for this indulgence. The 
biſhop generally took care to prevent the practice de- 
generating into licentiouſneſs: he confined the prieft 
to the uſe of one woman; required him to be con- 
fant to her bed, and obliged him to provide for her 


| dubſiſtance and that of her children, M. Paris, p. 158. 
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nobles, he diſhonoured their families by his 
licentious amours ; attempted to deprive them 
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of the pleaſures of hunting, hawking, and 
fowling ; and that his deer might have a ready 
acceſs into their fields, ordered the hedges and 
fences of his foreſts to be levelled. Conſcious 


of the general hatred he incurred by his abſurd 
conduct, he in 1208, obliged his nobles to give 
him hoſtages as a ſecurity for their allegiance ; 
and they were conſtrained to put into his hands 


their ſons, or near relations. His meſſengers 
coming to the caſtle of William de Braouſe, 


a baron of great diſtinction, his lady replied, 
that ſhe would never truſt her ſon in the hands 
of one who had murdered his own nephew. 
Her huſband reproved her for this ſevere ſpeech, 
and immediately fled with her and his ſon into 


Ireland, where he endeavoured to conceal him- 
ſelf and them ; but the unhappy family were 
diſcovered in their retreat; on which the king 
ordered them to be thrown into priſon, where 
they periſhed for want of food ; and the baron 


himſelf narrowly eſcaped by flying into France, 


As the ſentence of interdict had not produc- 
ed the effect which the court of Rome had ex- 
pected, John had reaſon to apprehend the ſen- 

communication would be paſſed 
againſt him, and might be attended with the 
moſt dangerous conſequences. Innocent, after 
keeping the thunder long ſuſpended over his 


head, in 1209, gave authority to the biſhops 
of London, Worceſter, and Ely, to denounce 
that dreadful ſentence againſt him. Theſe 
prelates obeyed, though their brethren were 


deter- 
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deterred from publiſhing, according to the 
pope's injunction, the ſentence in the ſeveral 
churches of their dioceſes. | 

This ſentence was no ſooner known, than 
its effects began to appear. Geoffry, arch- 
deacon of Norwich, who was one of the barons 
of the exchequer, being told of it while fitting 
on the bench, mentioned to his colleague the 
danger of ſerving under an excommunicated 
king, and immediately riſing, left the court. 
This John no ſooner heard, than ordering him 
to be ſeized, he threw him into priſon, and 
cauſed his ſhoulders to be covered with a great 
leaden cope: and by this and other ſeverities 
ſoon put an end to his life. The biſhops, on, 
finding themſelves expoſed either to the ris, 
jealouſy, or the hatred of the people, gradually 
ſtole out of the kingdom ; ſo that atlaſt, there 
were only three prelates to perform the epiſco- 
pal office. Many of the nobility imitated their 
example, and moſt of thoſe who ſtayed, were 
juſtly ſuſpected of having ſecretly entered into 
a confederacy againſt the king. 

John was alarmed at the dangerous ſituation 
in which he was now placed, and which, by 
a proper degree of prudence, he might have 
prevented ; but could not now, by any virtues 
or exertion of abilities, be retrieved, He, 
however, ſent for Langton, and had a con- 
ference with him at Dover, wherein he offered 
to acknowledge him as primates, to ſubmit to 
the pope ; to reſtore the clergy he had bantſh- 
ed, and to.pay them a limited ſum as a com- 
penſation for the produce of their revenues. 

Vol, III. G But 
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But Langton, not ſatisfied with theſe conceſ- 


Court of Rome, was abſolving all his ſubjects 
from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, 


equal to the greatneſs of his enterprize. On 


ſions, demanded that full reſtitution and re- 
paration ſhould be made to all the clergy ; a 
condition which the king was, probably, then 
unable to fulfil; and as he foreſaw that theſe 
damages would amount to an immenſe ſum, 
he broke up the conference. 

The next ſentence John had to fear from the 


declaring every one excommunicated, who, 
either in public or private, had any commerce 
with him, or even at his councils, at his table, 
or in private converſation ; and this ſentence 
was, in 1212, denounced againſt him with the 
utmoſt folemnity, John, 1 5 5 ſtill per- 
ſevered in his contumacy, and nothing remain- 
ed but the ſentence of depoſition; and Inno- 
cent reſolved to dart this laſt thunderbolt 
againſt the refractory monarch. As this ſen» 
tence required an armed force to put it in ex- 
ecution, the pope caſt his eye on Philip king of 
France, and offered that monarch, beſides the 
remiſſion of his ſins, and numberleſs ſpiritual 
benefits, the property and poſſeflion of the 
kingdom of England, as the reward of his 
labour. 
Philip immediately ſummoned all the vaſſals 
of his crown to attend him at Rouen, levied a 
great army, and collected a fleet of ſeventeen 
hundred veſſels, in the ports of Normandy and 
Picardy, and prepared a force that appeared 


the other hand, John iſſued out writs, requir- 


Ing 


| Jon Oi. M1 ps. | 
Ing not only the attendance of all his military 
vaſſals, but of all able-bodied men at Dover, 
in defence of the kingdom, and a great num- 
ber appearing, he choſe out of them an army 
of 60,000 men, who had they been united by 
their love of the king, and their zeal in the 
defence of their country, might have proved 
invincible : but John being anathematized by 
the pope, they regarded him with horror: they 
were alſo exaſperated by his tyranny ; and 
deſpiſed him for his cowardice. 

Pandolf, the pope's legate, had been appoint- 


ed to head this expedition ; but before he left 


Rome had a conlerence with his holineſs, in 
which he aſked him, if the deſperate ſituation 
of the king of England, ſhould induce him to 
ſubmit to the apoſtolic ſee, he ſhould, without 
Philip's conſent, grant him any terms of ac- 
commodation ; the pope anſwered, that he 


ſhould, and explained the conditions on which 
| he was willing to be reconciled to him, Pan- 


dolf, therefore, no ſooner arrived in the north 


of France, than he ſent over two knights 


templars, to defire an intervew with the kin 
at Dover, which was readily granted, — 
there the legate repreſented to John in ſuch 
ſtrong colours, the ſecret combination of his 
vaſſals, the general diſaffection of his ſubjects, 
and Philip's prodigious armament, that John 
ſeeing his loſt condition, yielded at diſeretion, 
and eagerly ſubſcribed all the conditions pro- 
poſed to him. Among other articles, he pro- 
miſed to ſubmit entirely to the judgment of 
the pope; to acknowledge Langton for primate; 
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to reſtore all the exiled clergy and laity, whom 
he had baniſhed on account of his conteſt with 
Rome ; to reſtore their goods, give them a 
compenſation for all damages, and inftantly 
conſign 80001. in part of payment; and to 
reſtore immediately, to his grace and favour 
all who were outlawed and impriſoned for their 
adherence to the pope. Four barons joined 


with the king in ſwearing to obſerve this treaty, 


But the king's ignominy was not yet com- 
Plete. He was enjoined by the legate, as the 
firſt ſpecimen of his obedience, to reſign his 
crown and kingdom to the church, which he 
obſerved would be the moſt effectual means of 
preventing the French invaſion. To this hu- 
miliating condition John ſubmitted, a charter 
in which he declared, that not conſtrained by 
fear, but of his own free-will, and by the 
advice and conſent of his barons, he haa for 
the remiſſion of his own fins and thoſe of his 
family, reſigned England and Ireland to God, 
to St. Peter, St. Paul, and to pope Innocent, 
and his ſucceſſors in the Re A chair : he 
agreed to hold thoſe kingdoms as a feudatory of 
the church of Rome, by the annual payment 
- TMX marks for England and zooo for lre- 

and. | 
In conſequence of this agreement, John, 
the next day, which was the 15th of May 
1213, repaired to Dover church attended by 
Pandolf, and a numerous train of lords and 
officers of the army, where, in the preſence of 
them all, he took off his crown, and laid it with 
the other enſigns of royalty at the feet of the 
1 | 1 legate, 


(;* 


f 1 Q,. . 

legate, who was ſeated on a throne; after which 
he ſigned the above charter, and then did ho- 
mage to Pandolf as the pope's repreſentative, 
with all the ſubmiſſive rites which the feudal 
law required of vaſſals to their liege · lord. 
He threw himſelf on his knees before the legate, 
and lifting up his joined hands, put them into 
thoſe of Pandolf, then ſwore fealty to the pope, 
and paid part of the tribute, which he owed 
for his kingdom, as the patrimony of St. Peter. 
Pandolf, elated by this triumph of the ſacerdotal 
over the regal power, diſcovered extravagant 
ſymptoms of joy and exultation, and trampled 
on the money that was laid at his feet, as a 
mark of the kingdom's ſubjection. Every 
ſpectator glowed with reſentment, but none 
dared to take notice of it, except the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, who exclaimed aloud againſt 
ſuch intolerable inſolence. Pandolf not ſa - 
tified with theſe mortifying acts of ſuperiori- 


ty, kept the crown and ſceptre five days, and 


then reſtored them as a ſpecial favour of the 
holy ſee ; though he refuſed to free the king 
from the excommunication and interdict, till 
the loſſes of the eccleſiaſtics could be eſtimated, 
and they had received a full reſtitution and 
compenſation, | | 
Notwithſtanding John's being reduced to 
this abject ſtate, he ſtill diſcovered the fame 
diſpoſition to tyranny, that had occaſioned 
his misfortunes. A hermit named Peter of 
Pomfret had foretold, that the king ſhould 
loſe his crown this very year, for which he 
had been confined in Corfe caſtle, and now 
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turned to a juſt ſenſe of his guilt; 
dience to the ſee of Rome; conſented to do 
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tte king reſolved to puniſh him as an impoſ- 


tor, though the hermit juſtly pleaded, that 


his prophecy was accompliſhed, and that the 


king had reſigned his crown and royal tnde- 
pendant authority. This defence was ſuppoſ- 
ed to augment his guilt, and he was dragged 
at a horſe's tail to Warham, where both he 
and his ſons were hanged on a gibbet. 

Pandolf, now returning to France, congra- 
tulated Philip on the ſucceſs of his pious en- 


terprize ; and let him know, that, filled with 


the terror of the French arms, tor had res 
ad paid obe- 


homage for his dominions to the pope ; and 
thus having rendered his kingdom a part of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, no Chriſtian prince 


could attack him without the moſt flagrant im- 
piety. At hearing this, Philip was filled with 


rage, and exclaimed, that influenced by the 
pope, he had undertaken an expedition, on 
which he had expended above ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds, and at the very time when it 


might have been attended with infallible ſuc- 


ceis, he was fruſtrated of his purpoſe, and 


loaded with the whole expence, while the pope _ 


obtained all the advantage. Then threaten- 
ing that he would no longer be his dupe, he 


aſſembled his vaſſals, informed them of the 


ill treatment he had received, of the fraudulent 
and intereſted conduct of Innocent; and told 
them, that notwithſtanding the inhibitions and 
menaces of the legate, he was determined to 
perſevere. The French barons unwilling to be 

| | diſap- 


diſappointed in the expectation of the glory 
and riches they had expected to reap from this 
enterprize, vowed, that they would follow their 
prince in his expedition. The earl of Flan- 
ders alone, who had concluded a ſecret treaty 
with John, declared againſt the impiety of the 
undertaking, and retired with his forces ; 


when Philip, unwilling to leave ſo dangerous 


an enemy behind him, turned his arms again 
the dominions of that prince. : 

In the mean time, the earl of Saliſbury, the 
king's natural brother, had aſſembled the Eng- 
liſh fleet, and having received orders to attac 
the French ſhips in their harbours, he per- 
formed this ſervice with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 
took three hundred of them, and deſtroyed a 
hundred more; when Philip finding it impoſ- 
ſible to hinder the reſt from falling into his 
hands, ſet fire to them himſelf, and thus ren- 
dered his enterprize impracticable. 

John, inſenſible of his paſt diſgrace, and 
elated with this ſucceſs, reſolved, in his turn, 
to invade France, and recover all the provinces 
Philip had formerly wrefted from him. This 
expedition he propoſed to the barons already 
aſſembled for the defence of their country; 
but they had no proſpect of ſucceſs in an en- 
terprize conducted by ſuch a leader; therefore 
pretending that their time of ſervice was elap- 
ſed, and their proviſions conſumed, they re- 
fuſed to ſecond this undertaking, John, how- 
ever, being now reſolute, embarked with a few 
of his followers, and failed to Jerſey, weakly 
imagining, that the barons would be aſhamed 
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Innocent, by receiving the homage of John, 


fend the church and clergy ; engaged to reſtore 


to ſtay behind, But finding himſelf miſtaken, 
he returned to England, and raiſing ſome troops, 
threatened to be revenged on his nobles. for 
their deſertion. Here the archbiſhop of- Can- 
terbury interpoſed ; and forbidding the king 
to think of ſuch an attempt, threatened to re- 
new the ſentence of excommunication, if he 
levied war on his ſubjects, before the king- 
dom was freed from the ſentence of interdict. 


and admitting him to the rank of a vaſſal, had 
virtually annulled his depoſition, whence hts 
ſubjects were again bound by their oaths of al- 
legiance ; but the ſeveral anathemas pronoun- 
ced againſt him were to be recalled with: the 
ſame gradual progreſs with which they had 
been iſſued. The exiled prelates returned to 
England in great triumph, and Langton ap- 
peared at their head. 'The king, on hearing 
of their approach, went to meet them; and 
throwing himſelf before them on the ground, 
entreated them, with tears, to have compaſſion 
on him and his kingdom. The primate ob- 
ſerving theſe marks of repentance, led him to 
the chapter- houſe of Wincheſter, where, on 
the twentieth of July, he again ſwore fealty 
and obedience to pope Innocent and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, promiſed to love, maintain, and de- 


the good laws of his anceſtors, particularly 
thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor; and to main- 
tain juflice and right in all his dominions. The 
primate then gave him abſolution, and admit- 
ted him to dine with him. Th 
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"The ſentence of interdict was, however, ſtill 
in force; and Nicholas, biſhop of Freſcati, 
coming into England in the room of Pandolf, . 
declared, that the pope would not take off that 
ſentence, till every thing was reſtored to the 
clergy which had been taken from them, and 
they had received ample reparation for all the 
damages they had ſuſtained. Certain barons 
being appointed to take an account of theſe 
claims, John was aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of 
the ſums to which the clergy made their loſſes 
amount; the monks of Canterbury alone de- 
manding no. leſs than twenty thouſand marks. 
The king, to put a ſtop to theſe pretenſions, 
which appeared endleſs, offered the clergy a 
hundred thouſand marks for a final acquittal, 
but this they rejected with diſdain, However 
the pope, willing to favour his new vaſſal, di- 
rected his legate to accommodate the affair, 
and a ſum was accepted, by which the biſhops 
and conſiderable abbots obtained full repara- 
tion, while the inferior clergy were obliged to 
reſt contented under their loſſes. The interdi& 
being now taken off, the king ſolemnly renew- 
ed his profeſſions of homage and obedience to 
var = of Rome, by a new charter ſealed with 

old. 
y This troubleſome affair being at laft brought 
to a conelufion, the king, as if he had nothing 
to expect but triumphs and victories, went in 
1214 to Poictou, which ſtill acknowledged his 
authority; and reſolving to make war on Phi- 
lip, laid fiege to a caſtle near Angiers; but 


prince Lewis, Philip's ſon, approaching with 
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tation, that he left his tents, baggage, and 
military machines behind him; and again re. 


the head of 150,000 Germans, reſolved from 


o — - N 


in the cauſe of liberty. He had formed a plan 


the way for the execution of it, by inſeriing 
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an army, he raiſed the ſiege with ſuch precipi- 


turned with diſgrace to England. About the 
ſame time, John hearing of a great and deci- 
five victory gained by Philip at Bovines, over 
the emperor Otho, who had entered France at 


thenceforward never more to oppoſe that for- 
midable monarch, but to content himſelf with 
ruling his own kingdom ; and his cloſe con- 
nection with the pope, which he reſolved at all 
events to maintain, made him imagine, that he 
ſhould be able to do that without difficulty ; 
butother misfortunes awaited him which he did 
not expect. 

John equally odious and contemptible, both 
in his public and private life, gave a general 
diſcontent to all ranks of men, by his endleſs 
exactions and impoſitions; and raiſed ſuch 
a ſpirit, that the barons reſolved to demand 
the reſtoration of their privileges. This deſign 
was promoted by Langton, archbiſliop of Can- 
terbury, who, though obtruded on the nation 
by the ſee of Rome, was an Engliſhman, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a moſt n patriot 


for reforming the government, and prepared 


thoſe ſingular clauſes, in the oath he had ad - 
miniſtered to the king, before he would abſolve 
him from the ſentence of excommunication. 
Soon after, at a private meeting of ſome of the 
principal barons at London, he laid 1 
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them a copy of Henry the Firſt's charter, 
which he ſaid he had happily found in a monaſ- 
tery; and exhorted them to inſift on its being 
renewed ; on which the barons ſwore, that they 


would loſe their lives rather than not comply 


with ſo reaſonable, ſo honourable and juſt a 
demand. The confederacy ſoon ſpread, and 
comprehended moſt of the barons in England; 
on which the primate, under colour of devo- 
tion, ſummoned a more numerous meeting at 
St. Edmonſbury, where he again produced the 
charter ; renewed his exhortations to proceed 
with unanimity and vigour ; and repreſented. 
in the ſtrongeſt light, the tyranny to which 
they had been long ſubject, and from which 
they were now to free themſelves and their poſ- 
terity., The barons, animated by his elo- 
\ og incited by the ſenſe of the injuries 
they had ſuffered, and encouraged by the pow- 
er and numbers of thoſe who were preient, 
ſolemnly ſwore before the high altar, to be 
faithful to each other, to inſiſt on their de- 
mands, and to make an endleſs war on the 
king till their undoubted privileges were grant- 
ed ; and agreed, that at Chriſtmas they would 
preſent their petition to the king in a body. 
They then ſeparated, after mutually promiſing | 
to enliſt men to purchaſe arms, and to ſupply 
their caſtles with proviſions, 

On the day appointed, which was the ſixth 
of January 1215, the barons appeared in Lon- 
don, and demanded of the king, that, accord» 
ing to his oath before the primate, as well as 
out of reſpect to their juſt rights, he would 

| * 
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grant them a renewal of Henry the Firſt's 
charter. John, alarmed at their power, una- 
nimity and zeal, promiſed to give them a poſi- 
tive anſwer to their petition at Eaſter ; and of- 
fered them the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
biſhop of Ely, and the earl of Pembroke, as 
ſureties for the fulfilling his promiſe. This 
the barons accepted, and returned peaceably to 
their caſtles, $7 jet, 
In order to break this league of the barons, 
John endeavoured to gain the clergy on his 
fide; and in about a week after, granted them 
a charter, in which he relinquiſhed for ever, a 
rivilege for which all his anceſtors had zea- 
ouſly contended, by allowing them a free elec- 
tion on all vacancies ; he alſo made a vow to 
8 lead an army againſt the infidels in the Holy 
? Land, and took on him the Croſs, in hopes 
of receiving from the church the protection 
granted to every one who entered into that me- 
ritorious engagement. He alſo ſent an agent 
to Rome, in order to appeal to the pope again 
the violence of his nobles. The barons alfo 
diſpatched an agent to endeavour to engage the 
pope in their intereſt ; and to prevail on him, 
as their feudal lord, to interpoſe his authority 
with the king, and oblige him to reſtore all 

their juſt and undoubted privileges, 
Innocent was concerned at obſerving the diſ- 
turbances which had ariſen in England, and 
was moſt inclined to favour John, who he found 
was willing to ſacrifice every conſideration to 
his preſent ſafety. He, however, wrote letters 
to the king, the prelate, and the nobility : he 
| adviſed 
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rſt's firſt to treat the nobles with grace 
8 — and indulgence ; and to grant them ſuch of 
oll cheir demands, as ſhould appear juſt and rea» 
of- ſonable. He exhorted the ſecond to employ 
the their offices in putting an end to civil dif 
„cord, by making peace between the 2828 
his parties; and to 2 laſt, he expreſſed his di- 
7 approbation of their conduct, in reſolving to 
 - HY make uſe of force, to extort conceſſions from 
Ns, their reluctant ſovereign. 
his From the tenor of theſe letters, the barons 
iem BY perceived, that they muſt expect to have the 
„ 4 pope as well as the king for their enemy; but 
_ they had already gone too far to recede, and 
le. their paſſions were ſo * enga that ſu- 
Sx perſtition itſelf had no longer the |; to | 
Toly controul them. At the ſame time they were 
"P©3 Wl encouraged, by perceiving that the moſt confi» © * 
on BY derable of the prelates, as well as all the infe= _'\ 
mer rior clergy, highly approved their condut. ., © | 
S At the approach of Eaſter, when the barons 4 
un Wl were to expect the king's anſwer to their peti 9 
alſo tion, they, by agreement, met at Stamford, 
be and aſſembled — conſiſting of above two i 
2717 thouſand knights, beſides their retainers, and * 
ran infinite number of inferior perſons. They. © 
all then advanced in a body to Brackley, within 
air fifteen miles of Oxford, where the court was 
den kept; and there receiving a meſſage from | 
85 3 dhe king, by the primate and the earl of em- 
my broke, deſiring to know what were the libex- 1% 
n 0 i tics they ſo ze ouſly demanded from their ſove- 
de /£ign. To theſe meſſages, they delivered ® | 
775 ſchedule containing the chief articles; which a 
el Ver. III. 8 being 
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being ſhewn to the king, he flew into a rage; 
and aſked why they did not alſo demand of 
him his'kingdom, ſwearing, that he would nes 
ver grant them ſuch * as 1 2 
him to ſlavery. 

The eonfederated nobles. were no ends l "= 
forms of John's anſwer, than chuſing Robert 
Fitz-Walter their general, whom they called 
e Mareſchal of the army of God and of Holy 
Church, they, without farther ceremony, -pro- 
ceeded to lay ſiege to the caſtle of Northamp- 
ton, which they carried on fifteen days without 
ſucceſs : they were willingly admitted into Bed- 
ford caſtle by William Beauchamp, its go- 
vernor. Having advanced to Ware, they held 
a correſpondence with the principal citizens of 
London, and were ſoon after received into the 
capital without oppoſition. Being now fully 
ſenſible of the great ſuperiority of their force, 
they iſſued proclamations, requiring the other 
barons to joĩn them, threatening, in caſe of re- 
fuſal or delay, to ravage their eſtates; upon 
which all the barons who had hitherto ſcemed 
to be of the royal party, gladly joined in a 
cauſe which they had ſecretly favoured ; and 
the king was left at Odiham, in Surry, with 
only ſeven knights in his retinue. 

John now tried ſeveral expedients to elude 
the blow ; but after offering to refer all their 
differences to the pope, or to eight barons, 
four to be choſen by himſelf, and four by the 
confederates, he was at laſt obliged to ſubmit, 
and à conference between him and the barons 
Was appointed at Runnemede, between Staines 


and 


Cee "BIN 1 W 
and Wi dior. The king having collected a 
ſmall army, the two parties ſeparately encamp ; 
ed like open enemies; and after a debate which 
laſted a few days, the king, on the nineteenth 
of June 121 ſigned the charter which the ba- 
rons required. This famous deed, commonly 
called Macna CHARTA, or TS GREAT 
CnaxrER, either granted or ſecured the moſt 
important privileges to every order of men in 
the ralme- e | | 


Jo the clergy, the freedom of elections was 
ſecured by confirming the king's late charter: 
all check upon their appeals to Rome was re- 
moved, by every man being allowed to depart 
the kingdom at pleaſure ; and the | fines im- 
poſed for any offence. on the clergy, were or- 
dained to be in proportion to their lay eſtates, 
and not to their eccleſiaſtical beneſices. 
The privileges here granted to the barons, 
chiefly conſiſted in moderating the rigour of 

the feudal law, and determinations of points 
which had been left by that law undetermined, 
or rendered by practice arbitrary and ambigu- 
ous. . Among other : particulars it was agreed, 
that ſcutages ſhall be eſtimated at the ſame rate 
as in the time of Henry I. and no ſcutage or 
aid, except in the general feudal caſes, the 
king's captivity, the knighting of his eldeſt 
fon, and the marrying of his eldeſt daughter, 
hall be impoſed but by the great counſel of 
the kingdom. The king ſhall not ſieze any 
baron's land for a debt to the crown, if the 
baron 
are {| 
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fles as many goods and chattles as 
ient to diſcharge the debt, No man 
H 2 ſhall 
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ſhall be obliged to perform more ſervice for his 
Fee than he is bound to by his tenure. No 
governor or conſtable of a caſtle ſhall conſtrain 
any knight to give money for caſtle- guard, if 
he be willing to rm the ſervice in perſony 


or by another able-bodied man; and if the 


knight himſelf be, by the king's command, in 
the field, he ſhall be exempted from all other 
ſervice of this nature; and no vaſſal ſhall be 


allowed to ſell ſo much of his land, as to inca- 


= him from performing his ſervice to his 


Theſe and ſeveral other articles were 
ſolely calculated for the intereſt of the ba- 
rons ; but there were ſeveral others of a more 
extenfive and beneficent nature, which tended 
to the equitable adminiſtration of juſtice; and 
to the benefit of the whole community. The 
Principal clauſes of this nature were thoſe 
which follow. ia 

That all the abovementioned privileges and 
immunities granted by the king to the barons, 
ſhould be extended by the barons to the infe- 
rior vaſſals. One weight and one meaſure ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. No 
towns or individuals ſhall be obliged to make 
or 3 bridges, but by ancient cuſtom. 
Merchants ſhall not be expoſed to arbitrary 
tolls and impoſitions. They and all freemen 
ſnall be allowed to leave the kingdom and re- 
turn to it at pleaſure. London, and all cities 
and boroughs, ſhall preſerve their ancient li- 
berties, immunities, and free cuſtoms: aida 
ſhall not be required of them, * 
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ſent of the great council. The goods of every 
freeman ſhall be diſpoſed of according to his 
will; and if he die inteſtate, his heir ſhall 
fucceed to him. The king's courts of juſtice 
ſhall be ſtationary, and no longer follow his 
perſon : they ſhall be open to every one, and 
Juſtice ſhall no longer be bought, refuſed, or 
delayed by them. Circuits ſhall be regularly 
held every year; and the inferior tribunals of 
juſtice, the county court, ſheriff's turn and. 
court, but ſhall meet at their appointed time 
and place. The ſheriffs ſhall be incapacitated” 
to * of the crown; and ſhall not 3 
any perſon upon his trial from rumour or ſuſ- 
picion alone, but upon the evidence of lawful 
witneſſes. No freeman ſhall be taken or im- 
priſoned, or diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenement 
and liberties, or out-lawed or baniſhed, unleſs 
by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the 
law of the land; and all who ſuffered other- 
wiſe in this, or the two former reigns, ſhall be 
reſtored to their rights and poſſeſſions. * Every 
freeman ſhall be tined in proportion to his 
fault; and no fine ſhall be levied on him to 
his utter ruin. Even a villain or ruſtic ſhalt 
not, by any fine, be bereaved of his carts,” 
ploughs, and inſtruments of huſbandry. Nor 
any officer of the crown take any horſes, carts, 
or wood, without the conſent of the owner. 


They made him alſo ſign a Charta de Fo- 


reſta, or Charter of Foreſts, intended to pre- 
vent the extortion of foreſters ; to allow free- 
holders to improve their lands and woods wich- 
in the limits of the foreſts z to diſ-foreſt all 
J r lands 
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lands taken in ſince the coronation of Henry 
I. except the crown demeſnes ; to regulate the 
foreſt courts; to exempt thoſe who lived with. 
out the foreſts from the trouble of attendi 
thoſe courts, except when ſummoned for ſomes 
tranſgreſſion; to annul all out-lawries for ſuch 
tranſgreſſions ; and to convert the penalty for 
killing veniſon from a capital puniſhment to a 
fine, or in caſe of inſolvency, to a year's im- 
priſonment. | | 
Thus theſe charters contained the principal 
out-lines of a juſt and legal government, and 
provided for the equal diſtribution of juſtice, 
and the free enjoyment of property ; the great 
objects for which political ſociety was at firſt 
founded. | «X74 8 | 
The barons alſo obliged the king to conſent, 
that London ſhould remain in their hands, and 
the Tower in the cuſtody of Langton till the 
15th of Auguſt enſuing, or till the articles of 
the great charter were fully executed. Hes 
likewiſe allowed them to chuſe twenty-five 
members from their own body, as conſervators 
of the liberties and privileges of the people; 
and as no bounds were ſet to their authority, 
they were in a manner inveſted with the ſove- 
reignty of the kingdom. If any complaints 
were made of the violation of the charter, ei- 
ther by the king, his juſticiaries, ſheriffs or 
foreſters, any four of theſe barons might admo- 
niſn the king to redreſs the grievance; and if 
this had no effect, they might aſſemble the 
twenty-five conſervators, who, in conjunction 
with the parliament, were em powered to * 
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him to obſerve the charter, and in caſe of 
reſiſtance, might attack his cattles, and em- 
ploy every kind of violence, except againſt his 
royal perſon, and that of his queen and chil- 
dren. All the men in the kingdom were bound 
to {wear obedience to the twenty-five barons 
and the freeholders of each county were to 
chuſe twelve knights, who were to make a re- 

t of ſuch evil cuſtoms, as required redreſs. 

- . John paid a paſſive ſubmiſſion to all theſe re- 
gulations, ſo neceſſary to confine him within 
the bounds of that juſtice and duty ' which he 
owed to his people: he ſent writs to all the 
ſheriffs, enjoining them to oblige every one to 
ſwear obedience to the twenty-hve barons: he 
diſmiſſed all his foreign forces, the inſtruments 
nts of his tyranny ; and pretended, that his go- 
nd vernment was from thenceforward to have an 
he indulgent regard to the liberty and welfare of 
of his people. Happy would it have been for 
1s him, had he not diſſembled! but he only waits 
ve 
T8 
f 
ys 
2 
£5 


ed for a favourable opportunity of overthrow- 
ing that glorious column of liberty, which his 
people had juſt erected. The injuries and in- 
dignities he had ſuffered from the king of 
France and the pope, as they came from equals 
or ſuperiors, had made but a ſmall impreſſion 
i- on his mind: but the ſenſe of his being ob- 
or. liged, by his own ſobjects, to confine himſelf 
J=- within the bounds of juſtice and humanity 
it ſhocked his pride, and he could not bear the 
e thought of being a king, but wanted again to 


n be a tyrant. He grew ſullen, filent and re- 
— ſerved; ſhunned the company of his _— 
el * / : al 
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and courtiers, and as if defirous of hiding- his 
ſhame, retired into the Iſle of Wight. There 
he meditated vengeance againſt all thoſe whom 
he unjuſtly eſteemed his enemies, and ſecretly 
ſent his emiſſaries abroad to invite the rapaci- 
ous Brabanters into his ſervice, by the proſ- 
ct of ſharing the ſpoils of England, and en- 
joying the forfeited eſtates of his opulent barons: 
he alſo diſpatched a meſſenger to Rome, to lay 
before the pope the great charter which they 
had compelled him to ſign, and to make his 
complaint to that tribunal, of the violence to 
which he had been obliged to ſubmit. 
Innocent, who now conſidered himſelf as 
feudal lord of the realm of England, was in- 
cenſed at the audacity of the barons, who, 
notwithſtanding their pretended appeal to his 
authority, had-preſumed, without his conſent; 
to impoſe ſuch terms on a prince, who, by re- 
ſigning his independence to him, had placed 
himſelf under his immediate protection. He 
therefore iſſued a bull, in which, „from the 
„ plenitude of apoſtolic power, and the au- 
5+ thority which God had committed to him to 
« build and deſtroy kingdoms, to plant and 
*© overthrow,” he abrogated the charter; pro- 
hibited the barons from exacting the obſerve 
ance of it, and even the king himſelf from re- 
ome: it: abſolving him and his ſubjects 
rom all the oaths they had been conſtrained to 
take; and denouncing a general ſentence of 
excommunication againſt all who perſevered in 
maintaining pretenſions ſo treaſonable and ini- 
quitous. 1] {2 . 5 


c -N 7 op 
As John's foreign forces came at the fame 
fime with this bull, he immediately ventured to 
throw off the maſk, and recalled all the privi- 
teges he had granted to his ſubjects, and which 
he had ſolemnly fworn to preſerve. But the 
thunder of Rome had now leſs force than when 
it was directed againſt him, [Langton refuſed' 
to publiſh the ſentence of excommunication a- 
gainſt the barons ; and though he was cited to 
attend a general council at Rome, and was 
there ſuſpended for his diſobedience to the 
pope, and for his ſecretly correſponding with 
the king's enemies: though a new ſentence of 
excommunication was ifſued againft the princi- 
pal barons, in which their names were men- 
tioned, yet the king ftill found that his ba- 
rons, his people, and even his clergy, ſtill con · 
tinued their confederacy againſt him. 

Unhappily the barons had no ſooner ob- 
tained the great charter, than lulled in a fatal 
ſecurity, they took no meaſures for re- aſſem- 
bling their armies, in caſe the king ſnould in- 
troduce a foreign force. Hence john was maſ- 
to ter of the field, and began with inveſting Ro- 
and cheſter caftle, which was bravely defended by 
ro- William de Albiney, at the head of a hundred 
rve and forty knights, with their retainers; but 
re- was at laſt reduced by famine. The king was 
ects ſo enraged at this reſiſtance, that he reſolved 
to to hang the governor and all the garriſon; 
of but being informed, that reprizals would be 
in made, by which he himſelf would ſuffer, he 
ni- was ſatisſied w ĩth ſacrificing,. in this inhuman 
manner, all the inferior priſoners. 'The capti- 
NS vity 
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vity of William de Albiney, who was the heſt 
officer among the barons, was ſuch a loſs, that 
from thenceforward-no regular oppoſition-was 
made to the progreſs of the royal arms. 'The 
barbarous mercenaries, incited by a'cruel and 
enraged tyrant, ſpread devaſtation over the face 
f the, kingdom; the conſternation and mi- 
ſry of the inhabitants were inexpreſſible; and 
nothing was ſeen but the flames of villages and 
caſtles, ſucceſſively. reduced to aſhes. Mel- 
ord, , Morpeth, Alnwick and Werk, were 
burnt, and Roxburg, Haddington and Dun« 
bar, underwent the ſame fate. John himſelf, 
like a barbarous ruffian, ſetting fire, with his 
own hands, to every houſe in which he had 
lodged. 'The mercenary ſoldiers even put thoſe 
who fell into their hands to the torture, to 
make them diſcover their concealed treaſures, 
The barons and their partizans made repriſals 
on the royal demeſnes, and on the eſtates of 
ſuch as ſtill adhered ta the crown, The king 
Proceeding through the whole kingdom; from 
Dover to 3 conſidered every eſtate that 
was not his immediate property, as the object 
of military execution, and laid waſte the pro- 
vinces on each ſide of him. The nobility of 
the north, who had diſcovered the greateſt vio- 
lence in the recovery of their liberties, expect - 
ing no mercy, fled before him with their wives 
and families, and obtained the friendſhip of 
Alexander, the young king of Scotland, by 
doing him homage. e 
Te barons thus reduced to extremity, in- 
Read of appointing places of — 
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afembling in large bodies in places at a dif.” 
tance from” theſes mercenary ravagers, and 
marching to oppoſe them, had recourſe to a 
moſt deſperate” remedy : they applied to the 
court of France, offering to acknowledge Lew- 
is, the eldeſt fon of Philip, for their ſovereign, 
on condition of his aſſiſting them againft their 
enraged prince, Philip was ſtrongly tempted 
to lay hold of the rich prize that was offered 
him; and in vain did the pope's legate threat- 
en him with interdicts and excommunications, 
if he pretended to invade the patrimony of St. 
Peter, or attack à prince under the immediate 
protection of the holy ſee. He now under- 
valued all papal cenſures, as much as he for- 
merly pretended to reſpect them; but he ſcru- 
pled the fidelity of the Engliſh barons, and 
was afraid of intruſting his ſon and heir in the 
hands of men who, might make a peace with 
their native ſovereign by ſacrificing him. He. 
therefore demanded twenty-five hoftages of the 
moſt noble families in the kingdom; and on 
obtaining this ſecurity, ſent over a ſmall army 
to the relief of the confederates, and after- 
wards his ſon Lewis with a more numerous bo- 
ny of forces, | | 
Immediately on the young prince's appear- 
ance in England, John's foreign troops de- 
ſerted ; for being moſtly levied in the provinces 
of France, they refuſed to ſerve againft the 
heir to that monarchy. The Poictevins and 
Gaſcons, who were ſtill John's ſubjects, ad- 
hered to him, but were tco weak to maintain 
that ſuperiority in the field which they * hi- 
| | | erto 
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*therto- ſupported againſt the confederated Bt» 
Tons ; - + hom conſiderable noblemen deſert- 
ing from John, his caſtles fell daily into the 
hands of the enemy. Dover alone, from the 
valour and fidelity of Hubert de Burgh, the 
governor, reliſted the progreſs of Lewis's arms, 
The barons had now the proſpe of ſucceed- 
ing. in. their deſigns, and of eſcaping the ty- 
ranny of John, by impoſing on themſelves and 
the nation a foreign yoke ; a proſpect that muſt 
have damped the joy of being delivered from 
that tyrant, But this union between the French 
and Engliſh nobles was of ſhort duration 3; for 
the imprudence of Lewis in ſhewing, on every 
occaſion, too viſible. ab 27 ws you of thoſe of 
his own country, encreaſed that jealouſy, which 


was fo natural to ariſe in the minds of tho 
Engliſh in their preſent fituation. It is ſaid, 


that at this time viſcount Melem, one of Lew- 
is's courtiers, falling ſick at London, on the 
approach of death, ſent for ſome of the Eng- 
uk barons who were his friends, and inform- 
ed them, that Lewis ſecretly intended to exter- 
minate them and their families, as traitors to 
their prince, and to beſtow their eſtates and 
dignities on his native ſubjects, in whoſe fide- 
lity he could better confide. This ſtory, whe« 
ther true or falſe, was univerſally reported and 
believed; and concurring with other circum- 
ſtances that rendered it credible, was of irre- 
' Parable prejudice to Lewis's cauſe ; and of others 
of the Engliſh noblemen deſerting to John's 
party, the French prince had reaſon to dread 
' a ſudden reverſe. of fortune. My 
| John 
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Q John was now aſſembling a conſiderable ar- 


my, in order to fight one deciſive battle for his 
crown; but marching from Lynne into Lin- 
colnſhire, he was ſo imprudent as to enter the 
waſhes between Lincolnſhire and Norfolk, 
which are overflowed at high-water, juſt as the 
tide was beginning to riſe, it ruſhed upon him 
with ſuch rapidity, that he loſt the greateſt 

art of his forces, together with all his trea- 
= regalia, baggage, and carriages ; and 
he kimſelf narrowly eſcaped with life. In the 
evening, he arrived at the abbey of Swineſhead, 


and being ill before, was there ſeized with a 


violent. fever, occaſioned by his affliction and 


vexation at this irreparable loſs, and the diſ- 
tracted ſtate of his 


ffairs, The next day, be- 
ing unable to ride, he was carried in a litter, 
to the caſtle of Sleford, and from . thence. to 
Newark ; where, after having made his will, 
and appointed Henry his eldeſt ſon, his heir, 
he died on the eighteenth of October 1216, in 
the fifty- firſt year of his age, and the eighteenth 
of his reign ; and thus freed the nation from 
the dangers to which it was equally expoſed 


by his ſucceſs, or by his misfortunes. 


John left behind him two legitimate ſons, 
Henry born on the firſt of October 1207, who 
was then nine years of age ; and Richard, who 
was born on the 6th of January 1209 ; and 
three daughters, Jane, afterwards married to 
Alexander king of Scotland ; Eleanor, firſt 
married to William Mareſchal the younger, 
earl of Pembroke, and afterwards to ,Simon 
Mountfort, earl cf Leiceſter ; and Iſabella, 

Vor. III. 1 married 
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married to the emperor Frederick II. Theſe 
children he had by Ifabella of Angoleſme his 
| ſecond wife. He had a conſiderable number 
of illegitimate children, none of whom were 
ee e 


John was of a ſtature above the middle ſize, 
of 4 good ſhape and agreeable countenance, 
Wich reſpect to his character, he had 4 com- 
plication of vices, equally mean and odious, and 
the weakneſs of his head was only exceeded by 
the badneſs of his heart. His cowardice, in- 
activity, folly, ingratitude, treachery and eruel- 
ty too evidently appear in the ſeveral parts of 
his life, to give the leaſt room for ſuſpicion, that 
the difagreeable picture has been ar'all over- 
charged by the prejudices of the ancient hiſto. 
rians. It is difficult to determine whether his 
conduct to his father, his brother, his nephew, 
or his ſubjects, was moſt culpable. His do- 
minions on the continent, when they devolved 
to him by his brother's death, were more ex- 
tenſive, than thoſe of any other Engliſh mo- 
narch'fince his time, except in the ſhort period 
when the kingdom of France was in ſome de- 
gree of ſabjeGion to Henry VI. He ſubjected 
his kingdom to a ſhameful vaſſalage under the 
ſee of Rome ; obliged his ſubjeQs to take up arms 
to recover thoſe privileges which had been hand- 
ed down to them by their anceſtors; and was 
conſtrained to ſign, and ſwear to obſerve, a 
glorious charter founded on that granted to the 
people by Henry I. and at laſt, after breaking 

every oath and every bond of ſociety, he die 

| ; "i 


F 

at a time when he was in danger of being ex- 

lled by a foreign 2 and of ending his 

ife in a priſon, or as a fugitive from the pur- 
ſuit & 1 — S EM: 1 

It muſt however be owned, that his reign 


was not deſtitute of any laudable tranſactions. 


He conferred on the city of London, the right 
of annually elefting a mayor out of its ow 

hody: an office which till then was held fot 
life. He alſo gave the city power to elect and 
remove its ſheriffs at pleaſure, and its common 


council annually. He introduced the laws of 
England into Ireland, and granted the Cinque 


Ports their particular privileges. But theſe ad- 
vantages were probably obtained ſolely by the 
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the King and the Barons, They obtain the 
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N the death of John the earl of Pem- 
O broke, who was mareſchal of England, 
and by his office head of the army, ſummoned 
the barons to meet him at Glouceſter, on which 
thoſe who adhered to ſohn meeting him there, 
he preſented to them young Henry, ſaying, 
“ Behold your king.” He then obſerved, that 
whatever cauſe the late king had given for op- 
poſition to his will, the innocent ſon ought not 
to be charged with the faults of his father, and 
that it would be unjuſt to deprive him of 
the crown, in order to give it to a thankleſs 
foreigner, who would infallibly enſlave the 
kingdom, and who, by his arbitrary conduct, 
had forefeited all the benefits they had promiſ- 
ed hin. This was fo well received, that tliey 
unanimouſly cried, Let Henry be king. He' 
was therefore crowned in Glouceſter cathedral, 
on the twenty-eight of October 1216, by the 
biſhops of Bath and Wincheſter, in the preſence 
of Gualo the legate. But as the crown had 
been loſt in the waſhes between Lincolnſhire 
and Norfork, a ſimple fillet of gold was uſed 
for the ceremony ; and on its being concludea, 
the perſon of the king was committed to the 
cuſtody of the earl of Pembroke, who acted as 
regent of the kingdom. As it was neceſſary 
£3 N ta 
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to ſupport the tottering throne by the aſſiſtance 
of the papal authority, Henry was obliged to 
ſwear fealty to the pope, and to renew the ho- 
mage to which his father had already ſubjected 


the kingdom. | 


This office of regent could not have been 
conferred upon anobleman of greater honour and 
capacity ; and therefore, in order to enlarge 
his authority, and to give him a more regular 


and legal title, a general council of the barons | 


was on the eleventh of November ſummoned 


at Briſtol, where that nobleman was choſen 


protector of the realm. In order to reconcile 


all men to the government of the new king, 


Pembroke made him grant a charter of new. 
liberties, moſtly copied from that extorted from 
John. And that was again confirmed by the 
king in the following year, with the addition of 
ſome articles, to prevent oppreſſions by ſheriffs ; 
and likewiſe with an additional charter of 


foreſts; a circumſtance of great importance 


in thoſe ages, when hunting was the favourite 
diverſion of the nobility; and when the king 
comprehended a very conſiderable part of the 
kingdom within his foreſts, which he govern- 
ed by peculiar laws. All thoſe foreſts that had 
been incloſed ſince the reign of Henry II. 
were dil foreſted, and new perambulations were 
appointed for that purpoſe, | 

Theſe famous charters were thus brought 
nearly to the form in which they have ever 
ince ſtood, and for- many generations have 
been eiteemed the moſt ſacred rampart of na- 
tonal liberty. t | | 
| | ; While 
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While Pembroke gave ſuch ſatis faction and 
ſecurity to the nation in general, by renewing 
and confirming the great charter, and the char- 
ter of the foreſts, he wrote letters in the king's 
name, to the barons who had not yet joined 
him, repreſenting, that whatever animoſity 
they might have entertained againſt the late 
king, the lineal heir of their ancient monarchs - 
had ſucceeded to the throne, ' without either 
ſucceeding to the principles or reſentments of 
his father : that the deſperate expedient of cal- 
ling in a foreign prince, had happily, both for 
them and the nation, failed of ſucceſs ; ſince 
by a ſpeedy return to their duty, they might 
reſtore the independance of the kingdom, and 
ſecure thoſe privileges for which they had ſo 
zealouſly contended : that as all paſt offences 
of the barons were buried in oblivion, they 
ought to forget their complaints againſt their 
late ſovereign, who had left his fon a ſalutary 
warning, to avoid the paths that led to ſuch fa- 
tal extremities; and.as they had now obtained 
a charter for their liberties, their intereſt re. * 
quired them to ſhew that the rights of the king 
and people, ſo far from being oppoſite, ought 

mutually to ſuſtain and ſupport each other, 
Theſe obſervations, added to the earl of 
Pembroke's character, for probity and honour, 
had an extraordinary influence, on the barons, 
many of whom openly joined him. This was 
promoted by the diffidence Lewis diſcovered of 
their fidelity; and on his refuſing the govern- 
ment of Hartford caſtle to Robert Fitz- Walter, 
who had exerted himſelf with great activity 
| againſt 
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| againſt the late king, and claimed it as hire 
f property, they were convinced that the Engliſh 
| would be excluded from every truſt, and that 
| Lewis's confidence and affection were wholly 
engroſſed by foreigners. In the turn which 
| their diſpoſitions had now taken, the excom · f 
| munication denounced by the legate againſt all, 
| Lewis's adherents, produced an extraordinary 
{ effect, and they were eaſily perſuaded to con. 
| fider that cauſe as prophane and impious, from 
which they had already conceived fatal appre- 
henſions. 
Lewis returned to France, and brought back 
with him a body of French forces; but on his 
arrival, found that his party was greatly weak- 
ened by the deſertion of the Engliſh confe- 
derates; and that, contrary to his expectations, 
the death of John had given an incurable 
wound to his cauſe. The earls of Arundel, 
Saliſbury, and Warrenne had embraced Henry's 
pur and all the Engliſh barons were evident- 
y watching for an opportunity of deſerting 
him. 
; Pembroke was ſo much ſtrengthened by theſe 
ith acceſſions, that he laid fiege to Mountſorrel; 
0 but upon the approach of the count of Perche 
with the French army, he raiſed the ſiege. 
N Elated with this ſucceſs, the count marched to 
Lincoln, and being admitted into the town, 
inveſted the caſtle. The protector ſummoning 
it all his forces, marched to its relief, and ap- 
þ - peared ſo much ſuperior to the French, that 
ſhutting themſelves up within the city, they 
_ acted upon the defenſive. The garriſon of 
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Je caſtle, on receiving thro? a poſtern a ſtrong 
Wreinforcement of choice troops, made a vigorous 
ſally upon the French, while the Engliſh army, 
aſſaulted them at the ſame inftant from with- 
out, mounted the city walls' by ſcalade, and 
bearing down all reſiſtance, entered the city 
ſword in hand. The count of Perche, after 
making ſurprizing efforts to rally his troops 
and ſuſtain the impetuoſity of the Engliſh, 
found himſelf at laſt entirely defeated; and 
diſdaining to ſurvive the diſgrace, ruſhed upon 
the ſwords of the enemy. The earls of Here- 
ford, and Wincheſter, Robert Fitz- Walter, 
and Gilbert de Ghent, with four hundred 
K knights, and a great number of *ſquires and 
i common ſoldiers, were taken priſoners ; but no 
©" quarter was given to the French, who were all 
1 cut to pieces. The town which, from the be- 
ti ginning of the troubles, had eſpouſed the 
"WW cauſe of the barons, was cruelly abandoned to 
pillage; and the ſoldiers gaining a great booty, 
„ diſtinguiſhed this pillage by the appellation of 
> Wl Lincoln-fair. TR | ; 
| Lewis being informed of this fatal event, 
© while he was engaged in the ſiege of Dover, 
he inſtantly retreated to London, which was 
the centre of his party, and was there informed 
of a freſh misfortune, which extinguiſhed all 
bis hopes. The French fleet, in which was a 
' WW ftrong reinforcement of troops, had appeared 
on the coaſt of Kent, where they were attack- 

ed by the Engliſh, under the command of Philip 

d' Albiney, and moſt of the ſhips ſunk or 

taken, D*Albiney is ſaid to have made uſe of 
a ſtrata» 


— 
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a ſtratagem, that contributed to the victory: 
for gaining. the wind of the French, he came 
down upon them with violence, at the ſame 
time, throwing in the wind a great quantity of 

uick lime, which he had taken on board for 
far purpoſe, and which ſo blinded them, that 
they were unable to defend themſelves. 

The Engliſh barons, after the French had 
ſuffered this ſecond misfortune, every where 
haſtened to conclude a peace with the protector; 
and Lewis, whoſe cauſe was become deſperate, 
beginning to be anxious for the ſafety of his 
perſon, was glad, on any honourable condi- 
tions, to eſcape from a country where he found 
every body ready to oppoſe him. He there- 
fore, demanded an honourable peace of the 
protector, and promiſed to evacuate the king- 
dom ; only ſtipulating for an indemnity to his 


adherents, and the reſtitution of their honours 
and fortunes, with an equal enjoyment of thoſe, 


liberties that were granted to the reſt of the 


nation. The earl of Pembroke granted his, 
requeſt without heſitation, and the peace being 


ſigned, Lewis received abſolution, and ſet ſail 


for France. Thus was happily concluded a 


civil war, which had threatened the kingdom 
with the moſt fatal conſequences ; and peace 
was reſtored on the moſt equitable terms. 

The French having thus retired, the pro- 
tector, by his prudence and equity, contri- 
buted to cure thoſe wounds which had been 
made inteſtine diſcord. He freely received the 
barons into favour, and ſtrictly obſerving the 
terms of peace, reſtoredthem to their Pony 

an 
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and by a juſt and equal behaviour, endeavour- 
ed to bury all paſt animoſities in perpetual 
oblivion. In this revolution, the clergy who 


had adhered to Lewis, were the only ſufferers. 
As they, by diſregarding the interdi& and ex- 
communication, had rebelled againſt their ſpi- 
ritual ſovereign, it was not in Fe power either 
of Lewis, or the protector, to make any ſtipula- 
tions in their favour; and Gualo the lepate 
reſolved to puniſh them for their diſobedience. 
Many of them were depoſed, many ſuſpended, 
ſome baniſhed, and the reſt were obliged to at- 
tone for their offence, by paying large ſums to 
the legate, who, by this expedient, amaſſed an 
immenſe treaſure, This was the laſt exertion 
of legatine power by Gualo, who left the 
kingdom in 1218. | 5 

Soon after Gualo's departure, the nation 
ſuffered an irreparable loſs by the death of Pem- 
broke, whoſe wiſdom, integrity and valour, 
had preſerved it from ſlavery. He was ſuc- 
ceeded in the government by Hubert de Burgh, 
chief juſticiary. As the king's coronation 
at Wincheſter had been performed in a defec- 
tive manner, and with little form and ceremo- 
ny, it was now thought proper to repeat it, 
which was done by Langton, who hav- 
ing been freed from his ſuſpenſion, had return- 


ed to England. 


Immediately after the coronation, Henry, 
with his new protector, made a progreſs thro! 
the different couatics of the kingdom, in order 
to enquire into the conduct of the ſervants be- 


longing ta the crown; and to remove = of- 
| cers 


\ » tered the court of juſtice with an armed force, 
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ficers as were thought to be averſe to the preſet 
adminiſtration. None made any oppoſition ex 

cept the earl of Albemarle, who, though h 
had early returned to his duty, and had bee 
ſerviceable in expelling the French, commit 
ted great outrages in all the northern counties 
In order to reduce him to obedience, Hube 
ſeized an opportunity of obtaining. the poſſeſ 
lion of Rockingham caſtle, which had been 
garriſoned with his licentious retinue. Albe 
marle, inſtead of ſubmitting, engaged in a ſe 
cret confederacy with Peter 40 Mauleon, 
Fawkes de Breaute, and other barons ; and 
not only fortified the caſtle of  Biham, but 
ſurprized that of Fotherington. Pandolf, wh 
was reſtored to his legateſhip, endeavoured to 
ſappreſs this rebellion, and in concurrence 
with eleven biſhops, denounced the ſentence o 
_excommunication againſt Albemarle and his ad. 
herents. An army was levied ; but his aſſo. 
_ciates n deſerting, he was at laſt ob- 
liged to ſue for mercy, on which he was not 
only pardoned, but reſtored to his whole eſtate. 

This lenity encouraged Fawkes de Breaute, 
whom John had raiſed from a low origin, to 
continue that courſe of violence by which he 
had raiſed his fortune, and to deſpiſe all law 
and juſtice, Thirty-five verdicts were, at one 
time, found againſt him, for his violently ex- 
pelling ſo many freeholders from their poſſeſ- 
ions; when, inſtead of ſubmitting, he en- 


ſeized the judge who had pronounced the ver- 
dict, and impriſoned him in Bedford caſtle. 


FEENEY WM 
He' then levied open war againſt the king ; but 


was confiſcated, and he was baniſhed the king- 
dom. | 

In the year 1222, a new confirmation of the 
great charter was demanded, and granted two 
years after, In return for which indulgence, 
the parliament gave an aid amounting to a 


ſued new writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining the 
obſervance of the charter ; but inſerted a re- 
markable clauſe in theſe writs, that thoſe wha 
did not pay the fifteenth, ſhould not enjoy the 
benefit of thoſe privileges for the future. 


defiring him to iſſue a bull, declaring the kin 
to be of full age, and intitled to be —_ 
nM of all acts of royalty; and in conſequence of 
ob. this, reſigned into Henry's hands the tower of 
London and Dover caſtle, which had been en- 
truſted to his cuſtody ; and then required the 
other barons to imitate his example. They, 
however, refuſed compliance; and the earls 


tel, John de Lacy, with ſome others, even re- 
ſolved to ſurprize London ; but having march- 


ol. for his defence, they deſiſted from their enter- 


, to anſwer for their conduct, where they not 
50 only appeared, but boldly acknowledged their 
e. Leſign, telling the king, that they had no ill 
I intentions againſt his perſon, but were deter- 
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being ſubdued and taken priſoner, his eſtate - 


fifteenth of all moveables. The king now i= _ 


Hubert conſidering the low ſtate into which 
the crown was fallen, now applied to the pope, 


a of Cheſter and Albemarle, William de Can- 


ed to Waltham, and finding the king prepared 


prize. They were, however, ſummoned to court 
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mined to remove Hubert de Burg from his of-. e. 
fice. Theſe barons appeared to be too for. « 
midable to be puniſhed ; and were ſo far fron 
being diſcouraged at the failure of their fir 
enterprize, that they again met at Leiceſter, in » 
order to march to Northampton and ſeize the Ml c 
king who refided there: but Henry being in- e 
formed of their intention, was ſo well armed f 
and attended, that the barons found it danger. 
ous to make the attempt. The archbiſhop and 
prelates now finding that every thing tended 
towards a civil war, threatened all the barons, 
who perſiſted in detaining the king's caſtlez, 
with the ſentence of excommunication ; and 
this menace had ſuch an effect, that-moſt of the 
fortreſſes were ſurrendered ; though the baron 
complained, that Hubert's caſtles were ſoot 
after reſtored to him, while the king ſtill kept 
theirs in his own cuſtody. There are faid to 
have been at that time 1115 caſtles in Eng- 
Notwithſtanding the precarious authority of 

the crown amidſt ſuch inteſtine commotions, 
Henry was obliged to enter into a war with 
France; and to that purpoſe, applied the fl. 
teenth which had been granted him by par. 
liament, Henry had demanded tlie reſtitu- 
tion of Normandy, and the other province 
wireſted from England; on which Lewis VIII. 
Who had ſucceeded his father Philip, making 
an eruption into Poictou, took Rochelle - after 
a long ſiege, and ſeemed reſolved to expel th 
Engliſh from the few provinces they {till pol 
ſeſled. Henry ſent againſt him his uncle, tit 


call 
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ear! of Saliſbury, with his brother, prince Ri- 
chard, to whom he had granted the earldom of 


Cornwall, which had eſcheated to the crown. 
fire Saliſbury put a ſtop to the progreſs of the arms 
in ¶ of Lewis, and confirmed the Poictevin and Gaſ- 
the BY con vaſſals in their allegiance: but no extraor- 
” dinary military action was performed on either 
ned ide, | 
er. Richard, who returned to England, after 


ſaying two years in Guienne, was far from 
led being of a turbulent diſpoſition : his ruling 
ns, i paſſion was avarice, by which he became the 
ez richeſt ſubje& in Chriſtendom : hence his atten- 
nl tion to heap up money, ſometimes involved 
che him in acts of violence, that gave diſturbance 
08 to the government. A manor that had for- 
ou merly belonged to the earldom of Cornwall, 
PW but before Richard was inveſted with that dig- 
08 nity, had been granted to Waleran de Ties. 
5-0 Richard claimed this manor, and expelled the 
WH proprietor by force: Waleran complained ; and 
of Henry ordered his brother to reſtore it to him, 
5% This the earl refuſed, till the cauſe ſhould be . 
on decided againft him by the judgment of his 
i peers. Henry repeated his orders, obſerving, 
i that it was neceſſary to reinſtate Waleran be- 
u. fore the cauſe could be tried. This affair, 
co trifling as it was, had like to have produced a 
. civil war. Richard finding the king peremp- 
JM tory in his commands, joined with the young 
eig earl of Pembroke, who had married his ſiſter, 
and was diſpleaſed at his having been ob- 
i liged to deliver up ſome royal caſtles that were 
iin his cuſtody, Theſe engaged in their con- 
; - - federacy 
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federacy the earls of Gloceſter, Cheſter, He. 
reford, Warwick, Ferrers, and Warrenne, all 
of whom were diſguſted on the ſame account; 
and aſſembling an army, which Henry had nei- 
ther the power nor the courage to reſiſt, he was 
obliged to give his brother ſatisfaction, by con- 
fering on him grants of much greater value 
than the manor that had occaſioned the quarrel, 
As the king grew up to man's eſtate, he was 

found entirely incapable of ſupporting a proper 
authority over the turbulent barons who retain- 
ed the feudal conſtitution. Weakly fond, fluc- 
tuating and irreſolute, he received every im- 
preſſion from thoſe around him, whom he loved 
with a childiſh ductility: without courage or 
activity, he was entirely unfit to engage in 
war ; and as he had neither principle nor po- 
licy, he was ill-fitted to govern his people dur- 
ing peace. Though his reſentments were haſ- 


ty and violent, they were ſo changeable, and 


ſo eaſily dropped, that they were not dreaded ; 
and his friendſhips being inconſtant, were lit- 
tle valued. ' 

His ableſt miniſter, after the death of Pem- 
broke, was Hubert de Burgh, who had been ſtea- 
dily faithful to the crown in the moſt difficult 
and dangerous emergencies. While this miniſter 
enjoyed his authority, he had ſuch an aſcend- 
ancy over the king, that he was loaded with ho- 
nours and favours : he was preſented with ma- 
ny caftles and manors: he married the king of 
Scot's eldeſt ſiſter; was created earl of Kent, 


and made chief juſticiary for life: yet, in a 


ſudden caprice, Henry diſcarded this faithful 
. miniſter, 


* 


RN 
miniſter, and expoſed him to the perſecution 
of his enemies. Among the frivolous crimes 
laid to his charge, was that of gaining the 
king's affection, by enchantment; and ſteal- 
ing a gem from the royal treaſury, that had 
the power of rendering the wearer invulnera- 
ble; and the ſending this ineſtimable jewel to 
one of the Welch princes. As Hubert was 
hated by the barons, on account of the zeal he 
had ſhewn in the reſumption of the rights and 
poſſeſſions of the crown, they'no ſooner found 
a favourable opportunity, than they enflamed 
the king's reſentment, and made him reſolve 
to ruin him. Hubert, in his diſtreſs, took 
ſanctuary in a church: the king gave orders 
for his being dragged from thence : he recalled 
thoſe orders : he afterwards renewed them : the 
clergy obliged the king to let him return to his 
ſanctuary : he ſoon after forced him to ſurren- 
der himſelf priſoner : he confined him in the 
caſtle of the Devizes : Hubert made his eſcape, 
was baniſhed, was again received into favour, 
and recovered a ſhare in the king's confidence, 
but never ſhewed the leaſt inclination to be a- 
gain inveſted with authority and power. | 
Peter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the government of the king and 
kingdom. He was a native of Poictou, who 
had been raiſed by John, and was as much diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his arbitrary principles and ty- 
rannical conduct, as by his courage and abi- 
lities. The late king had left this prelate juſ- 
ticiary and regent of the kingdom, while he 
made an expedition into France; and his ille- 
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gal conduct during his adminiſtration, was one 
principal cauſe of the barons uniring in that 
grand combination for the recovery of their li- 
berties, by the great charter. Though Henry 
was incapable of purſuing the ſame violent 
meaſures as his father, he had imbibed the 
ſame arbitrary principles ; and by this mini- 
ſter's advice, ſent for a great number of Poic- 
tevins and other foreign ſoldiers, who, he fan- 
cied, might be more ſafely truſted than the 
Engliſh, and might be of uſe in counterbalanc- 
ing the power of the barons. On theſe ſtran- 
| — was beſtowed every office and command; 

y were ſuffered to exhauſt the revenues of 
the crown, and to invade the rights of the 
people; and hence their influence and power 
drew on them the hatred and envy of the 
Nation, "T0 

In 1233 the barons formed a confederacy, 
and withdrew from parliament, under the pre- 
tence of the danger to which they were ex. 
poſed from the deſigns of the Poictevins. On 
their being again ſummoned to attend, they 
anſwered, that the king ſhould diſmiſs his fo- 
reigners, and had the audacity to add, that if 
he did not, they would drive both him and 
them out of the kingdom, and place the crown 
on a head more worthy to wear it. However, 
they at laſt came to parliament, but with fuch 
a retinue, that they ſeemed able to preſcribe 
laws to the king and his miniftry. The biſhop 
of Wincheſter, however, found means to brin 
over to his party, the earls of Cornwall, Chet- 
ter, and Lincoln, This diſconcerted the bee 
Lk ures 
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ſures of the confederates, Richard, earl 
Marſhal, was driven-into Wales, from whence 
he withdrew into Ireland ; where, by the con- 
trivance of the biſhop of Wincheſter, he was 
treacherouſly murdered. The eftates of thoſe 
barons who were moſt obnoxious, were confiſ- 
cated without their being tried by their peers ; 
and, with a profuſe liberality, were, beſtowed 
on the Poictevins. That prelate is even ſaid 
to have carried his inſolence ſo far, as pub- 
lickly to declare, that the Engliſh barons muff 
not pretend to put themſelves on the ſame foot 
with thoſe of France. | 
The violent proceedings of this miniſter, 
could not be of long duration: but his fall at 
laſt proceeded from the influence of the church, 
e and not from the ſtruggles of the barons. Ed- 
mond, the primate, coming to court with ma- 
„ny other prelates, made a warm repreſentation. 
| to the king, of the pernicious "meaſures pure 


ſued by Peter de Roches, which had filled the 


people with diſcontent, and ruined his affairs. 
/ W They then inſiſted on his diſmiſſing that mini- 
ſter and his friends; and threatened him, on 
f his refuſal, with excommunication. Henry, 
| being terrified at the thought of this ſentence, 
| ſubmitted ; the foreigners were ſent out of the 
| kingdom, the natives reſtored to their ſeats in 
| the council; and the primate, who was diſtin= © 
guiſhed by his wiſdom and probity, bore the 
chief ſway in the government, and took care 
that the laws and the charter of liberties were 
obſerved, NE 
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In vain did the Engliſh flatter themſelve; 
with being long free from the dominion of fo- 
reigners. On the fourteenth of January 1236, 


the king married Eleanor, the daughter of the 


count of Provence, who brought with her a 
great number of her countrymen, whom he 
careſſed and enriched by his imprudent gene- 
roſity. The biſhop of Valence, the queen's 
uncle, became:his chief miniſter, and employ- 
ed every art to enrich himſelf and his relations, 
Boniface of Savoy was promoted to the ſee of 
Canterbury : many young ladies were invited 
to come from Provence, and were married to 
the principal noblemen in England, who were 
the Line”, wards, 8 t 

Ihe ſource of Henry's bounty now hegin- 
ning to fail, his Savoyard miniſtry applied to 
the pope, who granted the king a bull for al- 
lowing him to reſume all his paſt grants, and 
to abſolve him from the oath he had taken to 
maintain them ; and enjoining him to make 
the reſumption, on account of their being pre- 


Judicial to the Roman pontiff, in whom the 


ſuperiority of the kingdom was veſted, How- 
ever, the oppoſition that was made to this in- 
tended reſumption, prevented its taking place, 
But the nation had the mortification to ſee to 


what indignities Henry was willing to ſubmit, 
in order to gratify the avarice of his N 


favourites. About tbe ſame time Henry pub- 
liſhed in England a ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, denounced againſt his brother-in-law, the 
emperor Frederick; and in excuſe, ſaid, that 
as he was the pope's vaſſal, he was obliged, 4. 

| 18 
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ve his allegiance, to obey all his holineſs's com- 
fo-Mmands. Thus when any neighbouring prince 
6, Minſulted his dominions, inſtead of revenging 
he MW the injury, he complained to the pope, as his 
2 ſuperior lord, and begged him to protect his 
he vaſſal. 1 
e- The Engliſh barons, who deſpiſed him for 
''s WM the meanneſs with which he cringed to the 
y- Wl pope, ſaw, with indignation and reſentment, 
s, the preference given to foreigners ; but their 
of Wl remonſtrances and complaints, could not pre- 
d WW vail on Henry to abandon them. After the 
o Wl Savoyards and Provongals; might have been 
e ſuppoſed to be ſatiated with the dignities and 
wealth they had acquired, the king invited 
over a new ſet of hungry foreigners, among 
whom he ſhared the favours he ought to have 
beſtowed on the Engliſh barons, who alone 
were able to ſupport and defend his throne. 
Iſabella, his mother, whom John had unjuſtly 
taken from the count de la Marche, had, im- 
mediately after the death of her huſband, mar- 
ried that nobleman, and had bore him four 
ſons, Guy, William, Geoffry, and Aymer, 
whom ſhe ſent into England to pay a viſit to 5 
the king, their brother. Henry was filled Ds 
with ſuch fondneſs at the ſight of them, that * 
he paid not the leaſt regard either to his own | 
circumſtances or the diſpoſition of his people, 
in the honours and wealth he laviſhed upon. 
them. Hence the complaints roſe as high a- 
pus the credit of the Gaſgon, as they had 
one againſt that of the Poictevin and Savoyard 
favourites ; and as the nation was prejudiced ; 
SS a againſt 
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againſt them, all the meafures they took ap- 
peared exceptionable and criminal. Relying 
on the boundleſs affection of a weak prince, 
they were more attentive to their preſent inter- 
eſt than to the liberties of the people. When 
the laws were at any time appealed to, in op- 
poſition to the oppreſſions of theſe and other 
foreigners, they made no ſcruple of replying, 
What are the Engliſh laws to us. We don't 
«© mind tbem. This greatly tended to aggra- 
vate the general diſcontent, and rendered every 
act of violence committed by foreigners, not 
only an injury, but an affront. | 
Henry's partiality and profuſe bounty to his 
foreign relations and their friends, would have 
created leſs averſion in the Engliſh, had he 
done any thing to promote the honour of the 
nation, or had his enterprizes in foreign coun- 
tries been attended with any ſucceſs or glory, 
either to himſelf or the public: at leaft, had 
he been diſtinguiſhed by his military talents, 
they would have ferved to have given ſome 
weight and anthority to his government, 
Though he ventured, in 1242, to declare 
war againſt Lewis IX. and upon the invitation 
of his father-in-law, the count de la Marche, 
made an expedition into Guienne ; all his at- 
tempts againſt that prince were unſucceſsful, 
he marched to Tailleburg, of which Lewis had 
taken poſſeſſion; but finding the French army 
much ſuperior to his, he retreated with preci- 
pitation ; Lewis . purſuing him, fell upon his 
rear, and a battle enſued, in which the ap 
liſh, after. having ſuſtained confiderable lols, 
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gave way. They were then purſued to Saintes, 
where the count de la Marche making a ſally 
to cover their retreat, the earls of Norfolk, 
Cornwal, Saliſbury and Leiceſter, rallied their 
forces, and another battle enſued, which was 
fought on both ſides with equal bravery and 
ſucceſs. But Henry's army being greatly di- 
miniſhed, he quitted Saintes, and made a haſty 
march to Pons, where, leaving a good garri- 
ſon, he proceeded to Barbeſceux, and from 
thence to Bourdeaux. In the mean time he 
was deſerted by his ally, the count de la 
Marche, who joined the French king. That 
prince, after having conquered all that Henry 
poſſeſſed in Poictou, for which the king ſhname- 
fully agreed to pay 5000 l. a year to Lewis, 
and after having ſpent the winter in feaſtigg 
among the nobility, returned in diſgrace to 
England, having firſt ordered all his barons to 
aſſemble at Portſmouth to receive him, and 
given directions for his magnificent entry into 
London, as if he had returned from conqueſt. 
Henry had ſquandered away immenſe ſums 
at Bourdeaux; and ſome time after, his want 
of conomy and abſurd hberality involved 


him ſo deeply in debt, that his creditors be- , 
coming troubleſome, he ſold all his plate and 


jewels to ſatisfy. them. On this expedient be- 
ing propoſed to him, he aſked where he ſhould 
find purchaſers. It was anſwered, '** Among 


e the citizens of London.” *<* Upon my 


* word, he replied, if the treaſury of Au- 
« guſtus were brought to ſale, the citizens 


are able to purchaſe it. Thoſe clowns, who 


« aſſume 
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«© aſſume the ſtate of barons, abound in every 
„ thing, while we are reduced to neceſſities.“ 
From thenceforward he was obſerved to be more 
' greedy in his exactions on the citizens. 

Great as the rapacity of this king was in 
continually draining the purſes of his ſubjects, 
it was exceeded by that of the court of Rome, 

which was actuated by the moſt inſatiable ava. 
rice. The miniſters of that court finding that 
their predeceſſors had amaſſed an amazing ſtock 
of power, were deſirous of reaping an imme. 
diate advantage from it. Simony was every 
where practiſed, and the Romiſh tribunals 
were openly venal ; neither favours nor juſtice 
could be obtained without a bribe, and the 
higheſt bidder was ſure to gain his ſuit. The 

likewiſe openly aſſumed the abſolute au- 
' thority of ſetting aſide all rules, all privileges 
of patrons, churches and convents. In 1226, 
under the N of remedying theſe abuſes, 
he alledged, that they were owing to the po- 
verty of his ſee, and demanded from every ca- 


thedral the revenue of two of the beſt pre- 


bends, and from every convent, two of the 
monks portions to be ſet apart as a ſettled re- 
venue of the papal crown : but his dem and was 
unanimouſly rejected. 
A few years after, the pope demanded and 
obtained the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues. 
In 1240 Otho, the legate, obtained ſuch large 
ſums by his intrigues and menaces from the 
relates and convents, that on his departure, 
it was ſaid, he carried more money out of the 
kingdom, than he left in it. The ay = 
. wy | one 
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done four years after by Martin, the pope's 
nuncio, who was inveſted with power to ex- 
communicate eyery clergyman who refuſed to 
comply with his Babs oh and all theſe ex- 
actions were conſtantly ſupported by the king. 
In the mean time great numbers of the Ita- 
lians were ſent over to be provided for, and 
the richeſt benefices in the kingdom were given 
to them. Pluralities and non-reſidence were 
carried to ſuch an amazing height, that Man- 
ſel, the king's chaplain, is ſaid to have held 
at one time ** hundred church livings. The 
clergy and people, exaſperated againſt theſe 
abuſes, roſe againſt the Italian prieſts, plun- 
dered their, barns, ravaged their lands, and in- 
ſulted thoſe they met. When the juſticiaries 
endeavoured to diſcover the author of theſe diſ- 
orders, ſo many, even of thoſe of high rank, 
were found to be concerned, thata ſtop was put 
to the enquiry. | | 
At laſt, in 1245, Innocent IV. calling a ge- 
neral council at Lyons, in order to their join- 
ing in the excommunication of the emperor 
Frederick, Henry and his barons ſent over a- 
gents to complain to the council of the avarice 
of the court of Rome, who, among many other 
grievances, repreſented, that the benefices of 
the Italian clergy in England, were found to 
amount to 60,000 marks a year, a ſum which 
they maintained exceeded even the royal reve- 
nue of the crown. They, however, obtained 
from the pope only an evaſive anſwer. The 
feudal ſubjection of England to the ſee of 
Rome being mentioned before the council, the 
i VOL Hike - L Eng- 
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Engliſh agents exclaimed againſt that preten- 
fion, inſiſting, that king john had no right, 
without the conſent of his people, to render 
the 2 74s ſubje& to ſo ignominious a fla- 
very. But notwithſtanding this, Innocent con- 
tinued to exact the revenues of all vacant bene. 
fices, the twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical reve- 


nues whatſoever, and the third of ſuch as were 


above a hundred marks a-year. He claimed 
the goods of all clergymen who died inteftate, 
and pretended a title to inherit all money ob- 
tained by uſury. | 

In 1255, the pope engaged Henry in an en- 
terprize, which was attended with diſhonoyr ; 
and during ſeveral years, involved him in great 
expence and trouble, The Romiſh churth 
had reduced the kingdom of Naples to the 
ſame ſtate of feudal vaſſalage, which ſhe at this 
time exerted over England. On the death of 
the emperor Frederic II. the ſucceſſion of that 
kingdom devolved to Conradine, that monarch's 
grandſon ; when Mainfrey, his natural fon, form- 
ed a ſcheme for eſtabliſhing his own authority, 
under the pretence of governing the 1 
during the infaney of that prince. Pope Inno- 
cent, who had endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs the em- 
peror Fredrickof his Italian dominions, continu- 
ed his hoſtilities againſt his grandſon; but find- 
| ing that Mainfrey, by his vigilance and activity, 

diſappointed all his ſchemes, he pretended to 
diſpoſe of the crown of Sicily, both as ur 
rior lord of that particular A and as 
the vicar of Chriſt, to whom were ſubject all 
the kingdoms of the earth. He —— 3 

1 ere 
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fered it to Richard earl of Cornwal, whoſe im- 
menſe wealth, he ſuppoſed, would enable him 
to make head againit Mainfrey ; and Richard, 
having the nas to refuſe this preſent, he 
applied to the king, and offered him the crown 
of Sicily, for Edmond his ſecond fon. Henry, 
captivated by the propoſal, without either 


j conſulting his brother, or the parliament, gave 


the pope unlimitted credit to expend on his 
account whatever ſums were neceſſary to com- 
plete the conqueſt of Sicily, Innocent, promp- 
ted by his own intereſt, to carry on the war 
with Mainfrey, was glad of doing it at his 
ally's expence : the ſame policy was carried 
on by Alexander IV. who ſucceeded him in 
the papal throne ; and to Henry's great ſur- 
prize, he ſuddenly found himſelf involved in 
an immenſe debt, which had been contracted 
without conſulting him. It already amounted 
w 135,541 marks, beſides intereſt ; and if he 
anſwered this demand, he had the proſpect 
of being loaded with ſtill more exorbitant 
expences; or if he refuſed it, of not on- 
ly incurriag the pope's diſpleaſure, but of 
loſing the crown of Sicily, which he flattered 
himſelf with ſoon fixing on his ſon's head. 
He therefore applied to parliament ; and to 
prevent his meeting with oppoſition, avoided 
ſending writs to No refractory barons: but 
thoſe who aſſembled, being ſenfible of the ri- 
diculous impoſition, reſolved not to laviſh their 
money on, ſuch chimerical ſchemes. The 
clergy were now his only reſource; and as 
both their ſpiritual and temporal ſovereign 
F e concur- 
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concurred in oppreſſing them, they were un- 
able to defend themſel ves. 

A cruſade was publiſhed for the conqueſt of 
Sicily; and all who had taken the croſs againſt 
the Saracens, or had vowed to advance money 
for that enterprize, were required to ſupport 
the war againſt Mainfrey, who, it was pre- 
tended, was a more terrible enemy to the 
Chriſtians than the infidels. A tenth on all 
eccleſiaſtical benefices was levied for three 
years, and orders given to excommunicate all 
the biſhops who did not punctually pay it. 
The pope alſo granted Henry the goods of in- 
teſtate clergymen: the revenues of all non- 
reſidents, and of vacant benefices. 

Mean while, by the advice of the biſhop of 
Hereford, who reſided at the court of Rome, 
bills of different value were drawn on all the 
biſhops and abbots of the kingdom, amount- 
ing, in the whole, to 150,540 marks, and 
granted to Italian merchants, who it was pre- 
tended had advanced money, for the ſervice of 
the war againſt Mainfrey. As it was not likely 


that the Engliſh prelates would ſubmit ta 


ſuch an extraordinary demand, without eom- 
pulſion, Ruſtand, the legate, was ordered to 
employ authority for that purpoſe ; and having 
convoked-an aſſembly of the biſhops and abbots, 
informed them of the pleaſure of the pope and 
the king, The aſſembly were filled with ſur- 
prize and indignation : the biſhop of London 
obſerved, that the pope and king were more 

werful than he; but if he loſt his mitre 

om his head, he would replace it with a hel- 
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.net; and the biſhop of Worceſter exclaimed, 
that he would loſe his life rather than comply. 
On the other hand, the legate plainly told the 
aſſembly, that all eccleſiaſtical benefices, were 
the pope's property, and he might diſpoſe of 
them either 1n whole or in part, as he thought 
ft. At laſt, the biſhops and abbots being 
threatened with excommunication, were oblige 
I! Wo ſubmit: the only mitigation that was allow- 
e Jed them, being that the tenths already granted, 
!1 Wiſhould be accepted in part, of the payment of 
t. Ihe bills. 1 fk; 
The conqueſt of Sicily was till, however, 
as remote as ever. The demands which arriv- 
ed from Rome, were without end; and Alex» . 
ander became ſo importunate'a creditor, that he 
{nt a legate into England, to threaten the king 
dom with an interdict, and Henry himſelf with 
excommunication, if he did not inſtantly re- 
nit the arrears which he pretended to be due. 
At length, Henry, becoming ſenſible of the 
cheat, reſolved to break the agreement; and 
/ 
Z 


reſigned into the pope's hands that crown, 
which Alexander never intended that either he 
or his family ſhould ever poſſets. | 
) Richard, earl of Cornwal, the king's bro- 
cher, had now reaſon. to be glad that he had 
„refuſed the fraudulent bargain with Rome, and 
bad preferred the ſolid honours of an opulent 
prince of the blood in England, to the empty 
and precarious glory of a foreign crown: but 
at length, his vanity and ambition prevailed 
over his prudence; and he engaged in an en- 
erprize that was equally expenſive, and attend- 
| L 3 ed 
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ed with little more probability. of - ſncceſs, 
His immenſe wealth, having induced the Ger. 
man princes, to think of him as a candidate 
for the empire, he expended immenſe ſums on 
this election, and was choſen king of the Ro. 
mans, which ſeemed infallibly to ſecure his 
ſucceſſion to the imperial throne, At his going 
into Germany, he took with him, according to 
the monkiſh writers of thoſe times, no leſs 
a ſum than 700,000 marks. But this is high. 
ly kh net: and muſt be greatly exaggerat- 
ed, ſince even the king's revenue Not 
amount to ſixty thouſand marks a year 1 his 
brother, therefore, could never be maſter of 
ſuch an immenſe ſum, eſpecially as he did not 


ell his eſtates in England. However, his mo- 
ney, while it laſted, procured him friends and 


tizans ; but he at laſt found that he had 


- laviſhed away all that he had hoarded by his 


frogality, in order to procure a more ſplendid 
title, ; 
The ſucceſsful effort the barons had made 
under king John, in the recovery of their an. 
cient liberties, by the Magna Charta, had 
made them feel their own weight and impor- 
tance, -and rendered it proper that the king 


ſhould behave with great prudence and juſtice, 


to prevent his giving them cauſe for complaints; 
but Henry wanted the wiſdom to chuſe right 
meaſures, and neglected all the ſalutary ar- 
ticles of the Great Charter ; and this frequent- 


* Or, 1,400,000 |. of our preſent coin, 
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ly enpoſed him to affronts and dangerous at- 
tempts upon his lawful prerogatives, and at 
different times, plans of limitations were form- 
ed, and aſſociations entered into, to reduce his 
power; but theſe were generally ended by a 
renewal of the Charter, and a general permiſ- 
fion to excommunicate all who violated it. 

In order to form a more perfect judgment of 
the ſtruggles between Henry and the barons, 
if will be proper to go ſome years back, In 
1248, when Henry, in a full parliament, de- 
manded a new ſupply, he was openly reproach» 
ed with the breach of his word, and his viola» 
tion of the Charter. He was then juſtly aſked, 
whether he did not bluſh to defire aid from his 
people, whom he profeſſedly hated, to whom 
an all occaſions he preferred aliens and. fo- 
reigners, and who groaned under the oppreſſions 
which he exerciſed, or permitted others to ex- 
erciſe over them. He was told, that beſides 
diſparaging his young nobility, by obliging 
them to marry ſtrangers of mean birth; that 
no rank of men was ſo low as to eſcape being 
plundered by him and his miniſters; that even 
the. proviſions conſumed by his houſhold, the 
—— which he himſelf and his ſervants 
wore, and the wine they drank, were taken by 
violence from the lawful owners, without 


any compenſation. being ever made for the 
injury : that to the great prejudice and infamy 
of the kingdom, foreign merchants ſhunned 
the Engliſh harbours, and by theſe acts of 
violence, a commerce with all nations was cut 


off: that injury was added to injury, and loſs 


to 


deſpoiled of their goods, were alſo obliged to 


: uſeleſs religious proceſſions, were the ſpoils 


gave the parliament only good words and fair 
_ promiſes, which, as they had often found de- 
ceitful, he, at that time, obtained no ſupply. 
der the neceſſity of applying to parhament, he 


ed infallible; and making a vow to engage in 
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to loſs : that the very merchants who had been 


carry them, at their own expence, wherever 
the king was pleaſed to appoint : that even the 
poor fiſhermen of the coaſts, could not eſcape 
his oppreſſions, and thoſe of his courtiers ; 
and not having full liberty to diſpoſe of their 
fiſh in the Engliſh markets, were frequently 
forced to hazard all the perils of the ocean, in 
carrying them to foreign ports, rather than un- 
dergo the danger which awaited them from his 
oppreſſive emiſſaries; and that even the wax. 
tapers and ſplendid filks employed in ſo many 
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which he had forcibly raviſhed from the true 
In anſwer to their remonſtrances, the king 


> + @ 


Therefore in 1253, finding himſelf again un- 


made uſe of a new pretence, which he eſteem- 


a cruſade, required their aſſiſtance in that en- 
terprize. However, the parliament heſitated, 
and the clergy ſent four prelates ; the primate, 
the biſhops of Wincheſter, Saliſbury, and Car- 
hſle, to remonſtrate on his repeated violations 
of their privileges; the oppreſſions with which 
he had loaded them and all his other ſubjects; 
and the uncanonical and forced elections for 
vacant dignities. True, replied the king, 
J have been ſomewhat faulty in this 2 * 
lar: 


NY NR YEE C1 
een lar: I obtruded you my lord of Canterbury, 
to os your ſee. My lord of Weſtminſter, LI was 
obliged to uſe both entreaties and menaces, 
he to get you elected. I confeſs, my lords of 
pe “ Saliſbury and Carliſle, that my proceedings 
« were very irregular, when I raiſed you from 
ir “ the loweſt ſtations to your preſent dignities. 
J am reſolved to correct thoſe abuſes for the 
« future; and it will alſo become you my lords, 
« in order to make a thorough reformation, to 
*« reſign your preſent beneſiees, and to try to 
enter again in a more regular and canonical 
. * 
The biſhops, furprized at theſe unexpect- 
ed ſarcaſms, dis of he had been probably 
taught to utter before they came, replied, that 
che queſtion now was, not how to correct paſt 
errors, but how to avoid them for the future. 
Henry promiſed to redreſs both the eccleſiaſtical 
and civil grievances ; and in return, the par- 
lament granted him a tenth of the ecclefiaſti- 
cal benefices, and a ſcutage of three marks on 
each knight's fee. But having experienced his 
frequent breach of promiſe, they required 
him to ratify the Great Charter, in a ſtill more 
authentic manner than any which he had hither- 
to employed. Accordingly all the lords, ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, aſſembled in Weſtminſter- 
hall, each holding a lighted taper in his hand, 


the king himſelf ſtanding with his hand upon 
his heart, in token of his ſincerity. The 
| archbiſhop of Canterbury, then pronounced 
alond, a moſt dreadful anathema, with the 
ſentence of excommunication againſt all who 
9 ſhould, 
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ould, directly or indirectly, oppoſe or violate 
the two charters. This being denounced, 
the two charters were read with an audible 
voice; and being confirmed by his majeſty, 


each prelate and nobleman threw his taper on 


the ground, and exclaimed, ** May the foul 
% of every one who infringes theſe Charters, 
& ſo burn and ſmoke in hell!” The king, who 
bore a part in the whole ceremony, ſubjoined, 
« So help me God, All theſe articles I will 
% keep inviolate, as I am a man, as I ama 
4 Chriſtian, as Tam a knight, as I am a king 
& crowned and anointed.” Yet, no ſooner 
was this tremendous ceremony finiſhed, than 
his favourites abuſing his weakneſs, made him 
return to the ſame illegal and arbitrary admi- 
On. Thus way the expectations of his 
people perpetually eluded and diſappointed, 
m_ length 8 illegal and imprudent 
meaſures, induced Simon de Mountfort, earl 
of Leiceſter, to attempt a reformation in the 
| N by abridging the king's power, 
e was a younger ſon of Simon de Mountfort, 
who had diftinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery 
in a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, and who, 
though he tarniſhed his glory by his cruelty, 
was admired by the bigots of that age, parti · 
cularly the clergy. A great eſtate in England, 
coming by ſucceſſion to his family, his elder 


ſon, who enjoyed till Frater poſſeſſions in 


France, not being allowed to perform fealty to 
two maſters, transferred his right to Simon his 
younger brother, who coming over to England, 
e did homage to Henry for his lands, and 

| Was 
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was raifed to the dignity of earl of Leiceſter. 


He afterwards married Eleanor, the widow of 
William earl of Pembroke, who was the king's 
fiter, The marriage of this princeſs with a 
foreigner, though it was with Henry's con- 
ſent, was loudly complained of by the En- 
oliſh barons; but Leiceſter ſupported himſelf 
at firſt by the king's favour and authority, 
and ſoon after by his conduct, gained the af- 
fections of the people of all ranks. At laft, 
from Henry's levity and fickleneſs, he loſt his 
friendſhip, was baniſhed the court; was recal- 
led, and entruſted with the command of 
Guienne, where he did good ſervice ; but was 
again baniſhed, and again recalled. Henry 
called him traitor, to his face. Leiceſter, is 
ſaid to have had the audacity to give him the 
lye, and to tell him, that were he not his ſos 
vereign, he would make him repent it. Yet, 
from the flexibility of the king, the quarrel 
was made up, and he was again admitted into 
ſome degree of authority and favour. | 
Leiceler being unable to comply with all 
Henry's humours, and to follow the baſe and 
illegal dictates of his minions, made uſe of 
his intereſt with the public, to open the eyes 
of the people. He every where complained of 
the numerous violations of the Great Charter; 
the acts of violence continually committed; 
the combination between the pope and the king, 
and Henry's negle& of his native ſubjects. 
Though he himfelf was a foreigner, he com- 
plained more loudly than the natives them 
ſelves, of the indignity of ſubmitting to fo- 
LE reigners; 
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reipners; and, by his appearance of devotidt, 
he obtained the ' favour of the zealots and 
clergy. | ie | 

This nobleman quarrelling with William 
Valence, Henry's half-brother and chief fa. 
vourite, reſolved in 1258, to put his defigns in 
execution; and thercfore ſecretly aſſembled : 


meeting of the moſt conſiderable barons, to 


whom he repreſented the neceſſity of reforming 
the ſtate, and of putting the execution of th 
Taws into other hands, He mentioned the vio- 
lation of the privileges of the barons ; the 
continual depredations made on the clergy; 
and the oppreſſions exerciſed againſt the lowe 
orders of the ſtate; after which he appealed to 
the Great Charter, which had ſo often bees 
ratified by Henry, and was calculated to pm. 
vent the return of thoſe intolerable grievances, 
He expatiated on their brave anceſtors, who 
had extorted from John, by that famous con- 


ceſſion, the renewal of their ancient privileges; 


and lamented that degeneracy, which permutted 
ſo great an advantage to be wreſted from them, 
by a weak prince and inſolent ſtrangers; and 
concluded with inſiſting, chat after ſo many 
ſubmiſſions and fruitleſs promiſes made by the 
king, they ought no longer to rely on his 


word; and that nothing could inſure the re- 


ular obſervance of their national privileges, 
but his abſolute inability to violate them. _ 
Theſe obſervations, which perfectly agreed 


with the ſentiments of the company, had the 


deſired efieft; and they reſolved to redreſs the 
| public 


n A---: -- "uo 
public grievances, by taking the adminiſtra- 
tion of government into their own hands. | 
Henry having ſummoned a parliament, in 
expectation of receiving ſupplies, the barons 
appeared in the hall, in complete armour, with 
their words by their ſides. The king on his 
entrance, was ſurprized at this unuſual ap- 
pearance, and aſked, whether they pretended 
to make him their priſoner ? Roger Bigot ®, 
earl of Norfolk, anſwered in the name of the 
reſt, that he was not their priſoner, but their 
ſovereign; and that they would even grant 
him large ſupplies, in order to fix his ſon on 
the throne of Sicily; that they only expected 
in return, that as he had frequently acknow- 
ledged his paſt errors, and had ſtill allowed 
himſelf to relapſe into them, he muſt now ſub- 
mit to ſtricter regulations, and confer autho- 
rity on men, more able and willing to redreſs 
the grievances of the nation. Es 3 
The king, allured by the hopes of ſupplies, 


and ſomewhat intimidated by the martial ap- 


pearance of the barons, immediately conſented 
to their demands; and agreed to ſummon ano- 
ther parliament at Oxford, in order to digeſt 
the new plan of government, and to elect the 
perſons by whom it was to be conducted. | 

This parliament met at Oxford on the 
eleventh of June 1258; and all the barons 
appearing in arms with their military vaſſals, 
Henry, who had taken no precautions againſt 
them, was in reality a priſoner in their hands, 


He is allo called by ſome of the ancient, as 
well as modern authors, Roger Rigod, | 
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and was obliged to agree to all their propoſals, 
Twelve barons were choſen by the king, and 
twelve others by the barons, who made the 
earl of Leiceſter preſident. An unlimited au- 
thority was granted to theſe twenty-four to re- 
form the ſtate ; and the king fwore to main- 
tain whatever ordinances ſhould be enacted for 
that purpoſe. The election being over, the 
four and twenty drew up ſome articles, to 
which the parliament reſerved to themſelves a 
ower to add, from time to time, ſuch others as 
ſhould be deemed neceſiary for the good of the 
ſtate. Theſe were in ſubſtance as follow: 

I. That the king ſhould confirm the Great 
Charter, which he had ſworn ſo often to ob- 
ſerve without any effect. 

II. That the office of chief juſticiary ſhould 
be given to a perſon of capacity and integrity, 


that would adminitter juſtice, as well to the 


Poor as the rich, without diſtinction. 
III. That the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices, 


and other officers and public miniſters, ſhould 


be choſen by the four and twenty. 

IV. That the cuſtody of the king's caſtles 
ſhould be left to the care of the four and twen- 
ty, who ſhould intruſt them with ſuch as were 
well affected to the ſtate. 

V. That it ſhould be death for any perſon, 
of what degree or order ſoever, to oppoſe, di- 
realy or indire&ly, what ſhould be ordained 
by the four and twenty. | 

VI. That the parliament ſhould meet at 
leaſt once every year, to make ſuch ſtatutes as 
ſhould be judged neceſſary for the welfare of 
the kingdom, They 
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They alſo ordered, that four knights ſhould 
be choſen by each county in England, to make 
enquiry into the grievances, of which their 
neighbourhood had reaſon to complain ; and 
that theſe ſhould attend the enſuing parliament, 
in order to lay before that afſembly the ſtate 
of their particular counties. The above arti- 
cles were called the ftatutes, or proviſions of 
Oxford; and not only the king, but prince 
Edward, the heir to the crown, folemnly ſwore 
o obſerve, and cauſe them to he obſerved, to 
the utmoſt of their power. Theſe articles, 


10 however, 'met, at firſt, with ſome oppoſition, 
it particularly from the foreigners, among whom 
„ Vere the king's four half brothers and the 


queen's relations, who were ſuppoſed to be the 
F authors of the national grievances, and whom 
Henry had now no longer any power to pro- 
tet, The four brothers, after making a fruit- 
leſs 6ppofition, were ſo ſenſible of their dan- 
| ger, that they fled, and were eagerly purſued 
1 bo the barons, Aymer, one of them who had 
been elected to the ſee of Wincheſter, took 
ſhelter with the reſt in his epiſcopal palace, 
which was ſoon ſurrounded, and they were 
threatened to be dragged out by force, and pu- 
niſhed for their crimes and miſdemeanors. 
The king pleaded the ſacredneſs of an eccleſi- 
WH aftical ſanctuary, and was glad to extricate 
them from this danger, by conſenting to their 
being baniſhed, | 
The barons being thus rid of theſe powerful 
I foreigners, took an oath of aſſociation to ſtand 
by the proviſions of Oxford with their lives 
| M 2 and 
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and fortunes, They then removed all the 
principal officers of the crown, as the juſticiary, 
the chancellor, the treaſurer ; and advanced 
either themſelves, or their friends and relations 
to their places; they even diſpoſed of the of- 
fices of the king's houſhold, and of the go- 
vernment of all the caſtles which were entruſted 
to thoſe in whom they could confide. The 
parliament then ſent commiſſioners to the citi- 
zens of London, to join in their aſſociation. 
This was eaſily obtained, they having greater 
reaſon to complain of the king than any other 
perſons in the kingdom. The foreigners were 
then ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment, by act 
of parliament ; but as Aymer, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was among the number of thoſe who 
were baniſhed, it was neceſſary, as the clergy 
had been long exempted from the civil juriſ- 
diction, to make ſome excuſes to the pope, for 
their treating him with ſuch rigour, as well as 
to juſtify their proceedings againſt the king, 
and they ſent perſons to Rome for that pur- 
D0ſe, 
x In the mean time, the king thus ſtripped of 
his authority, found himſelf obliged to aſſent 
to whatever the governors were pleaſed to pre- 
ſcribe, and to ſign all the orders preſented to 
him for the obſervance of ſtatutes, that de- 
prived him of all his prerogatives. Though 
the earl of Leiceſter was his brother-in-law, 
he conſidered him as his greateſt enemy: for, 
one day as he was going to the Tower by water, 


a ſudden ſtorm of thunder and lightning ob- 


liging him to land at the firſt ſtairs, it hap- 
os | pened 
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pened to be at Durham-houſe, where the earl 
of Leiceſter then reſided. On his landing, he 
was received by the earl himſelf, who, to en- 
courage him after his fright, told him, that he 
need not be afraid, for the ftorm was over. 
] am beyond meaſure, afraid of thunder and 
« lightning, replied the king; but by God's 
« hand, I fear thee more than all the thunder 
&« in the world.“ | 

Henry had, indeed, reaſon to be under ſome 
apprehenſions of the earl of Leiceſter, who 
took all poſſible meaſures to prevent his freeing 
himſelf from the ſubjection to which his folly 
and imprudence had reduced him. The reſo- 
lution of the confederates to maintain their 
authority, evidently appeared on their being 
informed by the king's brother, now king of 
the Romans, that he intended to return to Eng- 
land ; on which they ſent the biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, who met him at St. Omers, aſked him 
if the name of the barons, the reafon of his 
journey, and inſiſted, that before he entered 
the kingdom, he ſhould ſwear to obſerve the 
proviſions of Oxford. Richard received the 
biſhop with great haughtineſs, and obſerved, 
that it was ſtrange the barons ſhould take upon 
them to alter the government in his abſence, 
and without his knowledge ; that he would not 
take the oath, and yet would return to Eng- 
land. This anſwer being brought to the go- 
vernors, they prepared to oppoſe him as a 
public enemy; fitted out a fleet, and aſſembled 
an army to prevent his landing. When find- 
ing that all oppoſition would be M vain, he 

M 3 pro- 
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promiſed'to ſubmit ; upon which he was ſaffer- 
ed to return to England ; and upon his arrival 
at Dover, took the oath in the preſence of the 
king, and a great number of barons who went 
to meet him. 

The confederates were very deſirous of pre- 
ſerving a peace with France, leſt Lewis the 
Ninth, who was then ſeated on the throne, 
ſhould take advantage of the preſent poſture of 
affairs, to extend his conqueſts in Guienne, 
They therefore reſolved to conclude a firm and 
laſting peace with France, by ſecuring to Lewis 
Normandy and Anjou, which the French had 
obtained by conqueſt. To eſtabliſh this peace, 
the earl of Leiceſter went to Paris, and con- 
cluded a treaty, which Henry was obliged to 


ſign; and for that purpoſe, was perſuaded to 


meet Lewis at Abbeville, where the ſtates of 
France were aſſembled ; and in their preſence, 
he renounced all his pretenſions to Normandy 
and Anjou; in return for which, Lewis gave 
up Limoſia and Perigord, with all that France 
poſſeſſed beyond the Garame, for which he 
was to do homage to Lewis, as duke of Gui- 
enne. 

Though the barons appeared to be hitherto 
ſtrictly united, a ſecret diſguſt aroſe in the 
minds of ſome of them, on account of the 
too great authority of the earl of Leiceſter ; 
the earl of Gloceſter, in particular, endeavour- 
ed to form a party againſt him, He firſt hegan 
with privately cenſuring his conduct, and 
reading a report, that he had agreed with 
prince Edward to place him on his oe 

; throne. 
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throne. This reaching the ears of the king, 
who was; then at St. Omers, he was ſo terrified, 
that he did not dare to return to England. But 
Edward juſtified himſelf in ſo clear and reſpect- 
ful a manner, that he entirely effaced his fa. 
ther's ſuſpicions. 'The earl of Gloceſter, find- 
ing that theſe indirect methods of attacking 
the earl of Leiceſter were unſucceſsful, 3 
him of many miſdemeanors, and demanded a 
day to be fixed for hearing his accuſations 
againſt him. When the day arrived, the earl 
of Leiceſter boldly appeared to make his de- 
fence; but Gloceſter being afraid either of 
wanting evidence, or of Leiceſter's party being 
too ſtrong, deſired, that the affair might be 
farther adjourned. However, the king of the 
Romans made uſe of all his intereſt to pro- 
duce a reconciliation, in which he at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded, 

Henry, who ſought to free himſelf from the 
yoke that had been laid upon him, privately 
ſent for his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who was at Rome; and that prelate ſet out on 
his return, but died at Paris; which freed the 
barons from great uneaſineſs, as they could not 
have hindered his return to England, without 
breaking entirely with the pope. | 

His holineſs was at that time greatly diſſatiſ- 
fied with the conduc of the barons, who had 
taken a moſt popular ſtep, that gave great ſa- 
tisfaction to the people and clergy of England, 
by expelling all the Italian eccleſiaſtics, and 
confiſcating their benefices. 'T he extreme ani- 


moity of the Engliſh clergy againſt the Ita- 


lians 
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Hans rendered him alſo diſguſted with them; 
whence an attempt, which they had made to 
render themſelves more independent on the ci- 
vil power, was the leſs acceptable to the court 
of Rome. About the time when the above 
aſſociation was formed againſt the king, a ſy- 
nod of the clergy aſſembled at Merton, and 
paſſed ſeveral decrees, that were calculated to 
promote their own grandeur, at the expence of 
the prerogatives of the crown, Theſe were; 
that lay patrons had no right to confer ſpiritu- 
al benefices ; that the magiſtrate was obliged, 
without further enquiry, to impriſon all ex- 
communicated perſons ; that it was unlawful 
to try eccleſiaſtics by ſecular judges ; that the 
clergy were not to regard any prohibitions from 
civil courts, and that ancient uſage, without 
any particular grant or charter, was a ſufficient 
authority for any clerical privileges or poſſeſ- 
ſions. Theſe were the chief points which had 
been defended with ſuch vigour and reſolution 
by Becket, and which had raiſed him to ſo high 
a rank in the catalogue of ſaints and martyrs, 
But the principles of the court of Rome were 
changed : the pope, exaſperated at the Eng- 
liſh clergy, who had boldly reſiſted his autho- 
rity, and preſumed to complain of the prefer- 
ence piven to his Italian courtiers, was ready, 
on the king's making application to him, to 
annul theſe new conſtitutions of the church of 
England; and at the ſame time, abſolved 
Henry and all his ſubje&s from the oath they 
had been obliged to take, with reſpect to the 
proviſions of Oxford, 
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Prince Edward, notwithſtanding his youth, 
had obſerved the unhappy conſequences which 
flowed from the weakneſs, the inconſtancy, 
and repeated perjuries of his father, he reſolved 
to obſerve a different conduct; and for a long 
time, refuſed to take advantage of this abſolu- 
tion; declaring, that how unreaſonable ſoevzer 
the proviſions of Oxford might be in them- 
felves, they ought ſtill to be adhered to by 
thoſe who had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve them; 
and though he had been conſtrained, contrary. 
to his own will, to take that oath, yet he was 
reſolved to keep it. By this means, the prince 
acquired the confidence of all parties, and was 
afterwards enabled to recover the royal au- 
thority. | 

At this time there was no regular military 
force in any of the kingdoms of Europe, where 
the feudal ſyſtem was eſtabliſned: the defence 
of the community was ſolely entruſted to the 
barons; and after any effort, in which the 
ſtrength of the nation was exerted, the armies 
were diſbanded, and could not be ſpeedily re- 
aſſembled. Hence it happened, that the preva- 
lence of one party was no certain proof of its. 
long continuance in power. | | 7 5 
Henry no ſooner received the pope's abſol u- 
tion from his oath, with menaces of excom- 
munication againſt all who oppoſed him, than 
relying on the aſſiſtance of the church, and 
the ſupport promiſed him by many confidera- 
ble barons, he appeared before the parliament, 
which was then aflembled at London, and ſud- 


denly pulled off the maſk, declaring, to the un- 
ſpeak- 


* 


* 
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ſpeakable aſtoniſhment of the members, that 
before he was made to ſign the proviſions of 
Oxford, they had obliged themſelves to pay 
his debts and encreaſe his revenues; and ſince 
neither of theſe articles had been performed, 
he did, not think himſelf bound by thoſe en- 
gagements; that he no longer intended to 
make uſe pf the counſellors impoſed upon 
him, who treated him rather like a ſlave than a 
king. After this conciſe declaration, he re- 
tired to the Tower, the governor of which he 
had gained, and ſeized upon the public trea- 
ſure, which was lodged in that fortreſs. This 
firſt ſtep being taken, he removed, by procla- 
mation, all the officers and magiſtrates choſen 
by the four and twenty, and nominated others 
in their room ; and acted with a vigour, that 
ſeemed the effect of a firm reſolution to recover 
his independence. 

Prince Edward, who was then at Paris, was 
no ſooner informed of this tranſaction, than, 
apprehenſive cf its producing ſome miſchiev- 
ous conſequences, he immediately returnd to 

England, in order to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to prevent a civil war. His arrival was impa- 
tiently expected by the barons, who hoped to 
make him ſenſible of his father's miſconduct; 
and to engage him, at leaſt, to act as a me- 


diator, and to compromiſe a quarrel, which 


they were not then in a condition to maintain, 


Henry, with equal impatience, wiſhed for his 


return, with the full expectation of deriving 
_ freſh ſtrength and aſſiſtance from him; but he 


was ſtrangely confounded, at finding that 1 
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ward loudly blamed him for the violation of 
his oath; and his confuſion was encreaſed b 

the re- union of the earls of Leiceſter an 

Gloceſter, who agreed to a reconciliation. 
The barons now let the king know, that unleſs 
he voluntarily removed from his perſon. thoſe 
evil counſellors, who had given him ſuch perni- 
cious advice, they would find means to remove 
them by compulſion. 1 

Henry, who, in the heat of paſſion, had 
raſhly engaged in this enterprize, had now re- 
lapſed into his uſual perplexity and irreſolution, 
he knew not what anſwer to make, and therefore 
took no notice of the meſſage ; but for fear of 
being ſeized, did not venture -to leave the 
Tower. His fears however encreaſing, he, in 
order to add to the number of his partizans, 

ubliſhed the pope's bull, which abſolved him 
32 the obligations of his oath; a weak ſtep, 
which juſtly offended the nation, and gave his 
enemies freſh cauſe to repreſent him as a per- 
ſon on whoſe promiſes and oaths none could 
depend. 

Every thing now ſeemed to threaten a civil 
war, though Hy parties were afraid to plunge 
the nation into ſo dreadful a calamity. The 
king of the Romans at length offered his me- 
diation, which being accepted, he prevailed on 
the king, his brother, to declare, that he 
would confirm the ſtatutes of Oxford, and en- 
gaged the barons to relax the ſeverity of ſuch 
articles as were moſt difagreeable to HOWy- 
To this the greateſt part of them conſented : 


however, the earl of Leiceſter proteſted againſt 
. | - theſe 
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theſe. alterations, alledging, that they could 
never ſafely confide in a prince who, for his 
own convenience, broke through the molt ſa- 
cred obligations; and having made this decla- 
ratioh, he retired to France. Several other of 
the barons, thou e expreſſed their diſlike 
to the Tütles alen ow ſtood, yielded to the 
| majority,” rather than ſuffer the reproach of be- 
ing the authors of” inteſtine commotions. 
Thus the tranquillity of England ſeemed to 
be eſtored. . | 
Every thing being, to appearance, happily 
concluded, Richard, king of the Romans, revi- 
ſited Germany, and Henry Guienne, in order to 
- regulate ſome affairs there. But while the for- 
mer was at Bourdeaux, he was ſeized with a dan. 
- gerous illneſs, which detained him on the con. 
tinent. During his abſence, the friends of li. 
berty complaining, that the king had not yet 
confirmed the ftarutes of Oxford, excited the 
pope to reſent the king's inconſtancy. The 
1 * of Keiceſter now returned to England, 
where his preſence revived the courage of h. 
friends; and the king being now recovered, 
haſtily embarked for England, in order to an- 
ticipate their deſigns. Immediately after 
Henry's return, they preſented to him an ad. 
dreſs, in which they inſiſted upon his confir- 
mation of the proviſions of Oxford, accord- 
ing to the laſt agreement; threatening, in caſe 
of refuſal, to do themſelves juſtice; fully ex- 
pecting that Henry's timorous diſpoſition would 
induce him to comply with their demands. 
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Upon this occaſion, Henry's courage was 
raiſed by aſſurances of a ſupport, to which 
they were ſtrangers. Prince Edward had le- 
vied ſome foreign troops, which he brought 
into England, and marched with them againſt 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, who had made 
incurſions into the territories of the Engliſh, 
and was ſuppoſed to act in concert with the 
confederated barons, as he only ravaged the 
lands belonging to Roger de Mortimer, and 
other noblemen who adhered to Henry, On 
Edward's approach, he retired into the inacceſ- 
ſible mountains of North Wales, on which the 
prince having ſupplied the caftle of Gannock, 
and other fortreſſes with proviſions and ftrong 
garriſons, was recalled by his father. 

In the mean time, Henry exacted an oath of 
fealty to his ſon Edward, from all the citizens 
of London ; and in a parliament held at Welt- 
minſter, all the barons who were preſent, ex- 
cept Gilbert, earl of Gloceſter, who had ſuc- 
ceeded his father, ſwore to maintain the ſuc- 
ceſſion. Henry, alarmed at his refuſal, began 
to dread an in ſurrection; and ifſued out writs 
to all the ſheriffs, enjoining them to require an 
oath from all perſons, at their county courts, 
that they would defend the king with their 
lives and fortunes ; and after his death, ſup- 
port his ſon Edward in his ſucceſſion to the 
throne, At the ſame time, the prince engaged 
the barons of the Cinque Ports to enter into 
the ſame engagements, On the other hand, 
the inferior clergy, who were unanimoully in 
the intereſt of the barons, removed the ſcru- 
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les of the people, whom they exhorted to 
in in the defence of their liberties, - x5] 

The barons now aſſembled at Oxford, where 
they reſolved to maintain the proviſions of Ox. 
ford by force of arms; and choſe the earl of 
Leiceſter for their general. The few troops 
they had raiſed, being ſoon encreaſed to a pro- 
digious number, he ſeized the biſhop of Here. 
ford, who was a native of Burgundy, and had 
rendered himſelf odious, by his opprefling the 
clergy in the Cicilian affair. Simon, biſhop 
of Norwich, and John Manſel, the juſticiary, 
were alſo made priſoners, for having publiſhed 
the pope's bull, abſolving the king and king. 
dom from their oaths to obſerve the proviſions 
of Oxford. The king's demeſnes were ravag- 
ed, and the earl of Leiceſter, after making 
himſelf maſter of Glouceſter, Worceſter, and 
Bridge-north, advanced towards London, ſub- 
duing all the king's caſtles in his way, and pro- 
viding them with other governors and partt- 
ſons. | 
At this time, Henry reſided in the tower, 
and prince Edward, deſtitute of rriends* and 
money, was at Clarkenwell, The citizens of 
London declared for the barons, as did Thoma; 
Fitz-Richard, the mayor; and formed them- 
ſelves into an aſſociation againſt all foreigners, 
whom they perſecuted with great ſeverity. 
Prince Edward now retired with his French 
knights to Windſor ; and the queen, who, 
though ſhe was defended by the Tower, was 
terrified by the neighbourhood of her enemics, 
reſolved to follow her ſon by water to — 

| ; or 


for caſtle ; bur as ſhe approached ' London 
bridge, the populous aſſembled againſt her, 
abuſed her with the moſt opprobrious lan- 
guage, pelted her with rotten eggs and dirt; 
and as ſhe attempted to paſs through one of the 
arches, endeavoured to fink the barge, by throw- 
ing into it large ſtones; upon which -ſhe was 
ſo frightened, that ſhe returned to the Tower. 
The wealthy citizens were no leſs expoſed to 
the violence of the mob, which patroled the 
fireets in great bodies of horſe and foot; and 
being ſeized with the thirſt of plunder, broke 
open houſes, and committed the greateſt dif 
orders under the pretence of ſearghing for 
foreigners. | | | 
Henry, finding himſelf unable to refift the 
united power of the barons and the people, ſet 
on foot a treaty of peace; and on the eighteenth 
of July 1263, agreed to confirm the proviſions 
of Oxford in their full extent; and that 
all foreigners ſhould be baniſhed the king- 
dom, except ſuch as might be permitted to 
ſay by the unanimous conſent of the commons z 
and that the adminiſtration of public affairs 
ſhould be entruſted to none but natural born 
ſubjects, approved by the barons. 
The nobles having thus recovered their 
power, immediately reftored Hugh-le Deſpenſer 
to the office of high juſticiary, appointed new 
meriffs in every county, took poffeſſion of all 
the royal caſtles, and even nominated all the 
officers of the king's houſhold. They then 
ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſt- 
| 5 = 
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minſter, on the fourteenth of October follow. 
ings in order to ſettle a plan of government, 
n that parliament they produced a new liſt of 
twenty-four barons, to whom it was propoſed 
to commit the adminiſtration, and that their 
authority ſhould continue, not only during the 
reign of Henry, but alſo during that of his 
ſon. Le | 
Prince Edward had, before the king's ac- 
commodation with the barons, been taken 
priſoner by Leiceſter, in a parley at Windlor; 
and as he was the life and ſoul of the royal 
party, this incident had greatly contributed to 
determine Henry to ſubmit. Edward, how- 
ever, on his recovering his liberty by this treaty, 
exerted himſelf in the defence of the prero- 
gatives of the crown; and by his aſſiduity, 
gained over a great number of thoſe who had 
at firſt adhered to the cauſe of the barons. On 
which new negociations for peace were opened; 
and it was agreed by both ſides to ſubmit their 
diſputes to the arbitration of the king of 
France. | 1 | 
Lewis had never ceaſed interpoſing his good 
offices between the Engliſh barons and the king ; 
and when this appeal was made to his judg- 
ment, he was not diſcouraged at his former 
ill ſucceſs. He ſummoned the ſtates of France 
to meet at Amiens ; and there, in the preſence 
of Henry, and of Peter de Montfort, one of 
Leiceſter's ſons, brought this great cauſe to a 
trial, after which it appeared to him, that the 
roviſions of Oxford, being expreſsly eſta- 
liſhed as a temporary expedient, ought to be 
annulled, 


. 
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annulled, and the king be reſtored to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his caſtles, to the power of nomina- 
tion to the great offices, and 'to retain in his 
kingdom what foreigners he pleaſed, and even 
to raiſe them to places of truſt and dignity ; 
but a little to qualify this determination, he 
declared, that a general amneſty ſhould be 
granted for all paſt offences, and that his de- 
termination was not meant to derogate from the 
privileges enjoyed by the nation, from former 
conceſſions and charters of the crown. 

It is not ſurprizing, that this ſentence was 
no ſooner known in England than it was re- 
jected ; the latter part of the ſentence contra- 
dicting the former; he ratified the charters, 
yet annulled the proviſions of Oxford, which 
were only calculated to preſerve them. Hence 
the earl of Leiceſter, with his confederates, 
reſolving to have recourſe to arms, directed 
his ſons, Richard and Peter, with Robert de 
Ferrers, earl of Derby, to attack the city of 
Worceſter, while his two other ſons, Henry 
and Simon, were to join the prince of Wales, 
in ravaging the eſtate of Roger de Mortimer. 
He himſelf reſided in London, and by means 
of Fitz-Richard, the mayor, engaged the ci- 
tizens to form themſelves into companies, and 
to practiſe all military exerciſes ; an aſlocia- 
tion was alſo entered into between the citizens 
and eighteen great barons, never to agree to a 
peace with the king, but by common conſent. 

Henry and prince Edward, finding a civil 


| - war inevitable, ſummoned the military vaſſals, 


and being joined by ſeveral barons of the 
NI north, 
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north, had ſoon a conſiderable army, The 
royaliſts then attacked Northampton, which 
was then defended by Simon de Montfort and 
ſeveral of the principal barons ; but a breach 
being made in the walls, the town was carried 
by aſſault, and both the governor and the garri 
ſon were made priſoners. After this ſucceſs, 
prince Edward marched to Leiceſter and Not- 
tingham, which opened their gates to him, 
The prince then proceeded with a detachment, 
into Derbyſhire, in order to ravage the lands 
of the earl of Derby. 'The ſame method was 
purſued by both parties, and the whole king- 
dom was thus, in a moment, expoſed to greater 
devaſtations from the reſentment of contend- 
ing natives, than it might have ſuffered from 
the hoſtilities of a foreign enemy, in ſeveral 
ears. 

7 The earl of Leiceſter now laid ſiege to Ro- 
eheſter, the only place in the ſouth-eaſt of En- 
gland that had declared for the king. Henry 
and prince Edward, who were then quar- 
tered at Nottingham, haſted to the relief of 
that city, which was defended by earl War- 
renne, and ſeveral powerful barons. On their 
approach, Leiceſter raiſed the ſiege, and re- 
treated to London, where being reinforced by 
a great body of Londoners, and by his par- 
tizans from all quarters, he reſolved to hazard 
a general battle, and to determine the fate of 
the nation in one deciſive engagement. To 
give the better colour to his cauſe, he ſent a 
meſſage to Henry, with conditions of peace, 
in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, but without re- 
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faxing his demand. The meſſenger returned 
with the lie and defiance from Henry, the 
prince, and the king of the Romans ; on which 


he ſent a new meſſage, renouncing, in his own 


name and thoſe of the aſſociated barons, all 
fealty and allegiance to Henry. He then 
marched out of the city with his army, divid- 
ed into four bodies ; the troops having firſt re- 
ceived a general abſolution Tem the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, who aſſured them, that thoſe who 
fell in the enſuing battle would be rewarded 
for ſuffering in ſo meritorious a cauſe, by being 
received into heaven, 

Their march was conducted by Leiceſter 
with ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that the 
royaliſts narrowly eſcaped being ſeized in their 
quarters at Lewes in Suſſex; but prince Ed- 
ward, by his activity and vigilance, ſoon form- 
ed the troops, and led them into the field in 
three bodies, He himfelf commanded the 
right, the king of the Romans the left wing, 
and the king the centre, where he was placed 
in the rear, at the head of his principal nobi- 
lity. The barons were Wemel into four divi- 
ſions: the firſt commanded by Henry de Mont- 
fort, Leiceſter's ſ:n: the ſecond by the earl 
of Glouceſter, the third by the ear! of Lei- 
ceſter, and the fourth, conſiſting of Londoners, 
by Nicholas Seagrave. The bartle was begun 
by prince Edward's attacking the Londoners, 
who had demanded the poſt of honour, with 
ſuch fury, that they could not ſuſtain the charge; 
and from ignorance of difcipline and want of 
experience, were unable to ref a the gentry and 


military 
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military men, of whom the prince's body was 
compoled. They were, therefore, inſtantly 
broken, and chaſed off the field, and Edward, 
tranſported with ardour, and eager to revenge 
the inſults they had offered to his mother, pur- 
' ſued and put them to the ſword, for the length 
of four miles from the field of battle, without 
giving them any quarter, and without reflecting 
on the reſt of the army. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter, ſeeing the royaliſts thus thrown into 
confuſion, led on his remaining troops againſt 
the bodies commanded by Henry and his bros 
ther: he defeated the forces headed by the 
king of the Romans, and that prince was oblig- 
ed to yield himſelf priſoner to the earl of 
Glouceſter : he then penetrated to the body 
where Henry himſelf was placed, threw it in- 
to diforder, purſued his advantage, chaſed it 
into the town of Lewes, and obliged Henry to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner. | 

On prince Edward's return to the field of 
battle, after his long precipitate purſuit of 
the Londoners, he was ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 


ment, at finding it covered with the bodies of 


his friends, and ſtill more, at hearing that his 
father and uncle were not only defeated, but 
taken priſoners, and that almoſt all the con- 
ſiderable barons of his party, were in the 
hands of the victorious enemy. Earl War- 
renne, William de Valence, Guy de Luſignan, 
and Hugh Bigot, were at the ſame time ſeized 
with rack conſternation; that they fled with ſeven 
hundred men to Pevenſey, and eſcaped out of 
the kingdom. The prince, thus diſappointed m 
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the midſt of his ardent hopes, fill continued 
intrepid, and endeavoured to animate his 
troops, to revenge the death of their friends, 
to relieve the royal captives, and to obtain an 
eaſy conqueſt from an enemy, whoſe victory 
had thrown them into diforder. But he found 
them intimidated, diſmayed, and unable to 
recover themſelves, Leiceſter being afraid of 
a ſudden attack from the prince, amuſed him 
by a feigned negociation, till he was able to 
recal his troops, and had ſent ſome detach- 
ments to cut off Edward's retreat. There 


now appeared no farther reſource; Edward's 


party was ſorrounded by the troops of the 
enemy, deſtitute of proviſions and forage, and 
deprived of their ſovereign and principal 
leaders. Edward finding himſelf thus entan- 
gled in the ſnare, was obliged to ſubmit to 
whatever was propoſed... The negociation 
laſted but a few minutes, and a treaty was 
concluded on theſe conditions: that the ſtatutes 
of Oxford ſhould be punctually obſerved, under 
ſuch qualifications as ſhould be judged proper, 
by four biſhops or barons appointed in parlia- 
ment: hut if theſe four commiſſioners ſhould 
not agree, they ſhould be referred to the arbi- 
tration of the count of Anjou, brother to the 
king of France, aſſiſted by four French noble- 
men; and Edward himſelf with his couſin 
Henry, ſon to the king of the Romans, ſhould 
remain as hoſtages in the hands of the barons, 
till every thing was ſettled by the authority of 
parliament. / 2 


The 
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' 'Fhe prince and young Henry, according] 
* 2 — the hands of 4 
ceſter, who ſent them under a guard to Dover 
caſtle. This agreement was commonly called, 
The Miſe of Lewes, from an obfolete French 
term, ſignifying agreement. Had Leiceſter 
the leaſt intention of aſſuming the ſupreme 
authority, he could not have had a, more fa- 
vourable opportunity; whence all the virulent 
charges of unbounded ambition, and views of 
aſcending the throne, with which he is charg- 
ed by the advocates for the paſſive obedience of 
ſubjects to their ſovereign, mult fall to the 
ground. But in this, and on every other oc- 
caſion, his principal view appears to have been 
the eſtabliſhment of thoſe liberties and privi - 
leges for which he fought. 

The chief aim of the barons, in agreeing 


to the above articles, being to ſecure the per- 
ſon of prince Edward, they paid little atten- 


tion to the execution of the convention. They 


obliged the king to ſign commiſſions, appoint- 


ing certain officers or magiſtrates in every 
county, under the title of Conſervators, for 
Treſerving the privileges of the people. The 
ing then ſigned new writs to theſe conſerva- 
tors, commanding them to appoint four knights 
in every county, to fit as repreſentatives in the 
enſuing parliament ; and from this era, many 
writers date the origin of that right which the 
commons of England enjoy, of compoſing one 
part of the legiſlature, by their repreſentatives. 
The parliament being aſſembled, the follow- 
ing plan of government was approved : = 
2 7 | ree 
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three commiſſioners, of undoubted ſagacity and 
diſcretion, ſhould be nominated by parliament, 
and that. theſe ſhould be empowered to chuſe a 
council of nine noblemen; to whoſe care ſhould 
be entruſted the adminiſtration of public affairs ; 
and that, with the conſent of the king and the 
commiſſioners, the nine counſellors might be 
occaſionally changed : but if any diſagreement 
in opinion aroſe among the three commiſſioners, 
on the choice of the counfellors;, the diſpute 
ſhould be determined by the majority: that 
the reſolutions of the nine ſhould be executed 
with the approbation of ſix of the number; 
but when that could not be procured, the 
affair ſhould be referred to the determination of 
the three great commiſſioners : that the king, 
with the conſent of the barons, ſhould have 
power to diminiſh or change theſe commiſſi- 
oners ; and that the nine counſellors ſhould have 
the. nomination of all public officers. Theſe 
regulations were to ſubſiſt, till altered or an- 
nulled by parltament. The three commiſ- 
ſioners were the earls of Leiceſter, and Glou- 
ceſter, with the biſhop of Chicheſter; who 
having extorted the - approbation of the king 
and prince Edward, governed the kingdom 
upon this new model. 

The queen, whom Henry had left abroad, 
no ſooner heard of the king's ill ſucceſs, than 
ſhe borrowed a ſum of money, raifed forces, 
and equipped a fleet, in order to releaſe her 
huſband and ſon. A great number of ſoldiers 
of fortune, from Germany, Burgundy, and 
other countries, flocked to Damme in * 
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ders, where ſhe had appointed the place of ren- 
dezvous, while the French king ſecretly favour. 
ed all her enterprizes, and was generally be- 
| lieved to be making preparations for the ſame 
purpoſe. This reaching the ears of Leiceſter, 
he obliged Henry to write to Lewis, deſiring 
him to deſiſt from his martial preparations, 
and interpoſe his good offices, in producing a 
ſolid peace between the crown and the barons. 
Lewis paying little regard to this addreſs, 
Henry repeated his remonſtrances, entreating 
him not to ſend or ſuffer any of his forces to 
come over to England, leſt ſuch a ſtep might 
be prejudicial to his ſon Edward and his nephew 
Henry, who were hoſtages in the power of the 
barons ; and leſt it ſhould again involve the 
kingdom in confuſion and blood- ſhed. 
Ihe barons of the Marches, a country bor- 
dering on Wales, had openly declared againſt 
the proceedings in the laſt parliament. Lei- 
ceſter therefore marched thither, in order to 
ſuppreſs them, or to compromiſe matters in 
ſuch a manner, as' to prevent domeſtic diſtur- 
bances. He accordingly reduced their caſtles, 
and ravaged their lands, till they were obliged 
to give hoſtages for keeping the peace ; after 
which he retured to London, to oppoſe the de- 
ſcent of the enemy. He had before ifſued 
writs in the king's name, ſummoning all the 
military tenants to appear in arms at London, 
He required a certain number of armed in- 
fantry from every hamlet, according to its ſize, 
while the cities and boroughs were ordered to 
provide both horſe and foot, with ng 
BD or 
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for ſorty days, at the common expence of the 
inhabitants. Writs were alſo iſſued to all the 
ports in Norfolk and Suffolk, to equip veſſels 
under the direction of Hugh le Deſpenſer, the 
juſticiary, who undertook to guard that part 
of the coaſt, while the earl of Leiceſter com- 
manded the fleet fitted out by the Cinque | 
Forts, to ſecure the ſouthern parts from inva- .., 
ſion. bs hin F< © | 
But the fears of a deſcent ſoon vaniſhed ; all 
for the forces aſſembled by queen Eleanor diſ- une 
perſed, on account of her wanting money to ,..... 
pay them; and it appeared that Lewis had 7 1 
_—_ entertained the deſign of landing in En- 
land. | q 
. In the mean time, cardinal Guido, the 
pope's legate, arrived at Boulogne, with orders 
to excommunicate by name, the earls of Lei- 
ceſter, Glouceſter, and Norfolk; and all their 
adherents, unleſs they would inſtantly abjure 
the ſtatutes of Oxford, reſtore the king to the 
full enjoyment of his royal prerogatives, and 
ſet prince Edward and his couſin Hoy at li- 
berty. The barons, after forbidding the legate 
to enter the kingdom on pain of death, ſent 
the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and Wor- 
ceſter, with Hugh le Deſpencer, and Peter de 
Montfort, to treat with the king ef France, 
in the legate's preſencc, about the reformation 
of the ſtate.: and were inſtructed to propoſe, 
that two of their number and two French 
nohlemen, choſen by Lewis, ſhould act as ar- 
bitrators. This negociation, however, miſcar- 
Tying, the legate commanded the biſhops, un- 
Vor. III. „ 
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der the penalty of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to 
- carry his bull into e and to publiſh it 

againſt the barons. However, when the pre- 
lates arrived off the coaſt, they were boarded 
by ſome of the ſhips of the Cinque Ports; 
when, probably giving a hint to the mariners, 
of the cargo they brought along with them, 
they ſeized the bull, tore it in pieces, and 
threw it into the ſea; and this furniſhed the 
prelates with a good excuſe for not obeying the 
legate's orders. Leiceſter then appeaied from 
the legate to the pope ; but before the ambaſ- 
ſadors, appointed to defend his cauſe could 
reach Rome, the pope was dead, and they 
found Guido, from whom they had orders to 
appeal, feated on the papal throne, under the 
name of Urban IV. 

The earl of Leiceſter, nctwithſtanding his 
zeal for the liberty of his country, and his be- 
ing one of the braveſt warriors, and greateſt 
ſtateſmen of the age, appears on ſeveral occa- 
fions to have been actuated by pride, and a 
degree of inſolence, that made him treat thoſe 
in the oppoſite intereſt with too much rigour, 
and even. the heads of his own party, with an 
unbecoming air of ſuperiority. For fome 
miſdemeanor, he impriſoned the earl of Derby, 
in the Tower, and made the then earl of 
Glouceſter his enemy, as he had before done 
his father. That earl, though one of the 
three great commiſſioners, to whom was en- 
truſted the government of the ſtate, was fo dif- 
guſted at Leiceſter's behaviour, that wo 

| : un, 


him, and joined his enemies, and this was fol- 


lowed by the moſt fatal conſequences, 


Prince Edward, who had been kept in con - 


finement ever ſince the battle of Lewes, bei 

extremely popular, had the general wiſhes of the 
nation for his reſtoration to liberty: Leiceſter 
therefore ulated with the prince that he 
ſhould in return, order his adherents to deliver 
up their caſtles, and in particular, thoſe on the 
borders of Wales, to the barons ; and ſhould 
ſwear, that he would not leave the kingdom 
within the ſpace of three years, nor 3 any 
foreign forces to be brought into it. Henry 
alſo took an oath to the ſame purpoſe, and like- 
wiſe paſſed a charter, in which he confirmed the 
agreement of Lewis, and even gave permiſſion 


for his ſubjects to take arms againſt him, if 


he ſhould ever attempt to infringe it. 
After the concluſion of this treaty, prince 


Edward was brought into Weſtminſter-hall, 


and declared free by the barons: but ſoon 
found, that inſtead of recovering his liberty, he 


was no more than a priſoner at large. As 


Glouceſter, on his quarrel with the barons, 
retired to his eſtates on the borders of Wales: 


Leiceſter followed him with an army to Here- 


ford, where he endeavoured to prevail on him 
to join him, by negociations and menaces; 
and to add authority to his cauſe, had with 
him, both the king and the prince. Here 
Glouceſter concerted meaſures with young Ed- 
ward, to procure his eſcape ; and ſending him 
a horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs, appointed 


Roger de Mortimer to be near at hand with a 
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ſmall party, to guard the prince to a place of 
ſafety. | ; 
On the twenty eighth of May 1265, Edward, 
under the pretence of taking the air with ſome 
of Leiceſter's retinue, who had been appointed 
his guards, rode out and. made matches be- 
tween their horſes ; and after having ſufficient. 
ly tired and blown them, ſuddenly mounted 
the horſe ſent him by Glouceſter ; and calling 
to them that he had enjoyed the pleaſure of 
their company long enough, bad them fare- 
wel, They followed, without being able to 
overtake him, till ſeeing Mortimer with his 
company, they put an end to the purſuit, and 
returned with the unwelcome news of the 
prince's eſcape. : | 
'The royaliſts, who had been ſecretly pre- 
pared for this event, inſtantly flew to arms; 
and Edward, aſſiſted by the earl of Glouceſter 
and his friends, ſoon raiſed a much more nu- 
merous amy than Leiceſter had brought with 
him. That nobleman now found himſelf in a 
remote part of the kingdom, encompaſſed by 
his enemies, debarred by the Severn, from all 
communication with his diſtant friends, Edward 
having cauſed all the bridges to be broken down. 
In this diſagreeable and dangerous ſituation, he 
wrote to his ſon Simon de Montfort, at Lon- 
don, to march with all poſſible diligence with 
an army for his relief. Simon advanced to 
Kenilworth, where imagining that Edward's 
ſole attention was directed againſt his father, he 
lay unguarded; but the prince making a forc- 
ed march, ſuddenly ſurprized him in — 
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diſperſed his army, and took the earl! of Ox- 
ford and many other noblemen - priſoners. 
During Edward's abſence, Leiceſter, who was 
ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Severn 
in boats; and lay at Eveſham,” hourly ex- 
pecting to be joined by his friends:from Lon 
don. The prince, who took advantage of 


every incident, ordered a body of his troops to 
advance from the road which led to Kenilworth, 


with the banner taken from Simon's army, 
while he himſelf, with the reſt of his forces, 
took a circuit, in order to attack the enemy on 
the other ſide. Eor a conſiderable time, Lei- 
ceſter was deceived by this ſtratagem, and took 
one diviſion of Edward's army for his friends; 
but was at length undeceived, when aſcendin 

a ſmall eminence to obſerve the number and., 
diſpoſition of the enemy, he was ſo ſtruek at 
ſeeing their great ſuperiority and order, that 


be exclaimed, They have learned from me 


„the art of war, the Lord have mercy on our 
% ſouls; for I ſee our bodies are the prince's. 
He did not, however, abandon himſelf to un- 
manly deſpair; but ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded 
on all ſides, drew up his troops in 4 compact 
circle, and exhorted them to fight like brave 
men, whoſe lives and hberties were at ſtake. 
Unhappily for Leiceſter, the Engliſh army, 
by living in the mountains of Wales, with- 
out bread, which was not then much uſed 


among the inhabitants, had been extremely 


weakened by ſickneſs and deſertion, and were 


but ill able to ſecond his courage; but they 


were not diſmayed, Edward attacked his troops 
03 Vvich 
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with a body of the Welch, with ſuch incon- 
ceivable fury, that being unable to ſuſtain the 
firſt onſet, they fled, and were purſued with 
t ſlaughter. Glouceſter, at the ſame time, 
ed with, equal intrepidity in another quat- 
ter; but notwithſtanding the incredible e 
made by thoſe two impetuous cotnmanders, 
and the precipitate flight of the Welch, Lei- 
cefter maintained the battle with furprizing in- 
trepidity, from two in the afternoon till 
The king received a wound in the ſhoulder, 
and was in the moſt imminent danger of his 
life: but crying out, I am Henry of Win- 
* chefter your king,” he was ſaved; and 
pour Edward hearing his voice, immediately 
haſted to the ſpot, and conducted him to a 


place of ſafety; and before he returned, Lei- 


ceſter was flain, afking for quarter, which was 
refuſed, his horſe being firſt killed under him. 
His ſon Henry did not long furvive him, and 


his principal leaders being ſlain, his troops 


made no farther reſiſtance. In ſhort, all the 
people of conſequence in the army were either 
{lain or taken; and a great number of gentle- 


men and common ſoldiers fell in the field. 
Thus Edward obtained a compleat victory. 
-Leiceſter's body being found among the dead, 
was barbarouſly mangled, and treated with the 
-utmoſt indignity, by Roger Mortimer, who 


ordering his head to be cut off, ſent it to his 


wife 


The face of affairs was now entirely changed. 
The victors uſed their ſucceſs with uncommon 


rigour. The king, who was naturally rapa- 
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cious, reſolved to ſacrifice, his enemies to that 


177 | 2 He convoked a parliament 
at Wincheſter, in which the effects of all who 
had taken arms againſt him were confiſcated 
to the uſe of the crown. It was reſolved to lay 
ſiege ee and to puniſh the citizens 
wich the utmoſt ſeverity, on account of their 
being always attached to the malecontents ; 
but they ſubmitted themſelves to the mercy of 
the king, who deprived them of their gates, 
chains, magiſtrates, and charter, which the 
inhabitants were obliged to redeem with a ve- 
ty large ſum of money. The mayor and 
ſome of his aſſociates were impriſoned, till 
they had purchaſed a pardon with the greateſt 
part of their ſubſtance. The confederated ba- 
rons were perſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity; 
their effects ſeized, and they themſelves pur- 
ſued from place to place, till they were almoſt 
reduced to deſpair. Simon de Montfort, one 
of the ſons of the earl of Leiceſter, had en- 
deavoured to ſecure a protector in Richard, 
king of the Romans, who was a hoſtage un- 
der his care, in the caſtle of Kenilworth, from 
whence, without ranſom, he now releaſed him, 
and many other captives of note, who had 
been taken in the battle of Lewes. 

As the king was eagerly deſirous of ſeizi 
all the eſtates and poſſeſſions of thoſe who had 
preſumed to riſe in the cauſe of liberty, Simon 
quitted the caſtle of Kenilworth, after leaving 
in it a good garriſon, and aſſembling the re- 
mains of his father's army, took poſſeſſion of 
the iſle of Axholme, in Lincolnſhire, * 
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he fortified as a retreat for himſelf and "his 
friends, a confiderable number of whom join. 
ed him. Edward marched thither at the head 


of his forces; and though the place was 
ſtrongly fortified, both by art and nature, he 
carried on his attacks with ſuch vigour, that 


the beſieged, after a braye defence, were ob. 
liged to ſurrender, upon aſſurance of life and 


limb; but with reſpe& to their eſtates, they 
agreed to ſubmit to the judgment of prince 
Edward and the king of the Romans. In con- 
ſequence of this capitulation, Simon de Mont- 
fort appeared at court, where he found a warm 
advocate in the king of the Romans, who aſ- 


ſured Henry, that immediately after the battle 


of Eveſham, he ſhould have been murdered by 
the garriſon of Kenilworth, had not Montfort 
ſaved his life, at the hazard of his own, and 
ſet him at liberty without ranſom; on which 
account, he deſired that he might receive a free 
pardon. This was warmly oppoſed by the earl 
of Glcuceſter; and it was at laſt determined, 
nat Montfort ſhould quit the kingdom, and 
enjoy an annuity of five hundred marks a 
year. ge a 
The peace of the kingdom was not, how- 
ever, perfectly reſtored; hor the caſtle of Ke - 
nilworth ſtill held out againſt the royaliſts, 
and a body in arms, in the northern counties, 
committed depredations, in defiance of the 


king's authority. Henry, the ſon of Richard, 


king of the Romans, was ſent againſt the lat- 


ter, and diſperſed them; but not being able 


to ſecure the perſons of their chiefs, they took 
| poſſeſ- 


the ſtrength of their fituation, ventu 

make a long and vigorous reſiſtance, but were 

at laſt reduced, as was alſo the caſtle of Dover, 

by the valour and activity of prince Edward. 
However, Adam de Gourdon, a baron of great 


bravery, maintained himſelf for ſome time 


in the foreſts of Hampſhire, and obliged the 
prince to march againſt him. Edward attack- 
ed his camp ; and being tranſported by the ar- 
dour of battle, leaped over the trench, with 
a few of his followers, and encountered Gour- 
don in fingle combat; that baron, as ſoon as 
they engaged, ordered his attendants to retire. 
The victory was long diſputed, but 'ended at 
laft in the prince's favour ; for Gourdon's foot 
flipping, he fell to the ground, and remained 
at the mercy of the victor ; who not only gave 
him his life, but procured his pardon, reſtored 
him to his eſtate, received him into favour, 
and was ever after faithfully ſerved by him, - 
It is remarkable, that the king, amidft all 
this ſucceſs, was fully ſatisfied with filling his 
coffers ; and that no blood was ſhed, nor any 


attainders, except the Montfort family were 


carried into execution. Though a parliament 
attainted all who had born arms againf the 
king, he himſelf was at length ſatisfied with 
receiving compoſitions for their lands. 7 
'The earl of Glouceſter thought his merit fo 
great in reſtoring the prince to his liberty, 
and aſſiſting him in his victories againft the re- 
bellious barons, that it was not eaſy to ſatis 


his demands; and in 1267, on ſome new diſ- 
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guſt, he excited the populace of London ti 
take arms; and the prince was obliged to raiſe 
an army to ſuppreſs them; for which that earl 
was only obliged to give a bond of twenty 
thouſand marks, that he would never more be 
guilty of rebellion. | 

In 1270, prince Edward finding the peace 
of the kingdom reſtored, prompted by the love 
of glory, reſolved to comply with the ſolici- 
tations of the king of France, to undertake 
an expedition into the Holy Land ; and as the 
formidable power of the earl of Glouceſter 
gave him ſome apprehenfions, he reſolved to 
take him with him ; that nobleman having, for 


ſome time before, made a vow to go and fight 


againſt the infidels. He ſailed with an army 
from England, and arrived in Lewis's camp, 
before Tunis, in Africa, where he found that 
prince already dead. Not diſcouraged by this 
event, * Edward continued his voyage to 


the Holy Land, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


by his valour, revived the glory of the Eng- 
liſh name in thoſe parts, and ſtruck ſuch terror 
into the infidels, that they ſent an aſſaſſin to 
murder him. The villain, under the pretence 
of ſettling a correſpondence between Edward 


and che governor of Joppa, who feigned a de- 


fire to turn Chriſtian, found means to be ad- 
mitted into the prince's preſence, and fre- 
quently to diſcourſe with him. At laſt, being 
one day alone with the prince in his chamber, 
he attempted to ſtab him in the belly with 2 


dagger; when Edward __ ff the blow, 


was wounded in the arm. The aſſaſſin, en- 
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raged at this diſappointment, was going to re- 
peat the blow, when the prince, giving him a 
kick on the breaſt, beat him down backwards, 
and inftantly leaping upon him, wrenched the 
dagger out of his hand, and killed him on the 
ſpot, The prince's wound was much more 
dangerous than it appeared, on account of the 
dagger's being poiſoned ; and the appearance 
of a gangrene, made all about him deſpair of 
a cure; but there was, happily, a ſkilful ſur- 
geon in the army who delivered him from the 
danger. Some have affirmed, that he owed 
his life to the affectionate tenderneſs of Elea- 
nora, his ſpouſe, who ventured to fuck the 
venon out of the wound. But this eircum- 
ſtance is not mentioned by any cotemporary 
author. Prince Edward's army daily dimi- 
niing by ficknefs, and engagements with 
the Saracens, and having no hopes of a 
fupply from Europe, he concluded a truce for 
ten years, ten months, and ten days; and em- 
barking with his remaining troops, ſet ſail for 
England. | ; 

Mean while, the prince's abſence was at- 
tended with many pernicious conſequences : 
the laws were not executed, and injuſtice, riot, 
and oppreſſion enſued, The old king, un- 
equal to the burthen of public affairs, called 
aloud for his gallant ſon to return, and enable 
him to ſupport the ſceptre that was ready to 
drop from his hand. At laſt, overcome by the 
infirmities of age, he viſibly declined, and 
died at St. Edmundſbury on the ſixteenth of 
November 1272, in the ſixty fourth year * 

is 
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his age, and the fifty-fizth of his reign, which 
is the longeſt that is to be met with in the Eng- 
liſh annals. His brother Richard, king of 
the Romans, died about ſeven months be- 
fore him. 15 


Henry left only two ſons, Edward, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, ma Edward, earl of Lancaſter; 
and two daughters, Margaret, queen of Scot- 
land, and Beatrix, ducheſs of Britanny, 
Henry's character appears viſibly through the 
whole courſe of his reign. An extreme fond- 
neſs for his friends and flatterers, precluded 
the love of his people, whom he ſeemed to de- 
ſpiſe, and to treat as if they were only made 
to contribute to his pleaſure, by giving him un- 
bounded ſupplies, to enable him laviſhly to 
enrich his paraſites, He was of ſo ſupplea 
diſpoſition, as to be always governed by thoſe 
about his perſon; whence he was as much 
a priſoner in the hands of thoſe whom he 
eſteemed his friends, as when in the power 
of thoſe whom he called his enemies ; and was 
eaſily induced, for the ſake of preſent conve- 
nience, to ſacrifice the laſting advantages ariſ- 
ing from the love and confidence of his peo* 
ple. regardleſs of all the obligations of 
truth, honour and Juſtice, he violated the moſt 
ſolemn oaths, and illegally plundered thoſe 
whom it was his duty to protect, for no other 
purpoſe, but to gratify the avaricious wiſhes 
of his pretended friends; and by thus making 
this arbitrary will, or rather that of his mini- 
ſters, the rule of his actions, he threw 9 
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the barrier between the king and the people ; 
and made it neceſſary for them to riſe in defence 
of the privileges they claimed from their an- 
cef®®rs, and which were handed down to them 
in the charters of Henry 1. and John. In 
ſhort, no.man was, perhaps, ever leſs fit to be 
a king ; for he wanted both judgment, cou- 
rage, reſolution, and ſteadineſs, and ſtill more, 
an affection for his people, and a defire to 
make. them happy. Yet though his mind was 
corrupted by his imbibing the moſt arbitrary 


ſentiments, he had few of the diſpoſitions of a 
. tyrant, and was far from being of a cruel and 


ſanguinary temper. 


 MiscELLAangous OBSERVATIONS. 

The affize of bread was fixed in the thirty- 
fifth year of Henry III. according to the dif- 
ferent prices of corn, from 18. a quarter to 
7s. 6d. the money of that age. And it was 


enacted by a ſtatute, that the brewers may ſell 


two gallons of ale in cities, for a penny, and 
in the country, three or four gallons for the 
ſame price. „ | 
In that age, intereſt amounted to an amaz- 
ing height, both in England, and in the reſt 
of Europe; there being an edi& of Philip 
Auguſtus, about the beginning of this reign, 
which limits the Jews in France, to receive no 
more than forty-eight per cent; and in Eng- 
land, there are inſtances of fifty per cent being 


then given for money. It is no wonder, that 


ſuch amazing profits tempted. the Jews to re- 
main in the kingdom, notwithſtand.ng the op- 
Vol. II. N F preſ- 
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preſſions to Which they were continually ex- 
poſed from the rapine and bigotry of the age, 
and their being hated, both on account of their 
religion, their riches, and their uſury. The 
extortions practiſed upon them, are ſcarcely to 
be conceived. In 1241, they were obliged to 
pay twenty thouſand marks: money was again 
extorted from them two years after, when one 
Jew was obliged to pay above four thouſand 
marks. Henry rene his oppreſſions in 1250, 
when the ſame Jew, upon an accuſation of 
forgery, was condemned to pay him thirty 
thouſand marks. Mr. Hume obſerves, that 
this high penalty, which it ſeems he was 
thought able to pay, 1s rather a proof of his 
innocence than of his guilt, In 1285, the 
king obliged the Jews to pay eight thouſand 
pts. and threatened to hang them, if they 
refuſed to comply. They now loſing all pati- 
ence, begged for leave to quit the kingdom 
with their effects; but the kin anſwered, 
% How can I remedy your opprefſtons ? I am 
« myſelf a beggar: I am ſpoiled ; I am ſtrip- 
% ped of all my revenues; I owe above 
'<© 200,000 marks; and if I had ſaid 300,000, 
<< T ſhould not exceed the truth. I muſt have 
money from any hand, from any quarter, or 
„ by any means,” He then delivered over 
the Jews to his brother, that he might again 
ſtrip them. His father, king John, once de- 
manded 10, oo0 marks from a Jew of Briſtol, 
and on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth to 
be drawn every day, till he ſhould N 
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when, after loſing ſeven teeth, he paid the 
ſum. bY 'f' A 1 | | 

In order to found a pretence for extortions, 
an abſurd 13 was, at different times, 
revived in England, that they had crucified 
a child in deriſion of the ſufferings of Chriſt ; 
and eighteen of them were at once hanged for 
this crime, though nothing can be more im- 
probable, than their being guilty of an ac. 
tion ſo infamouſly cruel, and ſo dangerous to 
themſelves, where they. could have no tempta- 
tion to commit it: and it evidently appears, 
that ſuch accuſations were only ou t for a 
pretence to kill the men and get poſſeſſion of 
their fortunes ; for in that age, 9 was 
carried to ſuch a height, thar far from de- 
firing to convert them, a law was enacted in 
France, that if any Jew embraced Chriſtianity, 
he ſhould forfeit all his goods. 3 

In this reign, the tnal by ordeal was abo —- 
liſned by order of council. It is alſo obſerved, 
that Henry granted a charter to the town of 
Newcaſtle, in which he gave the inhabitants a 
licence to dig coals, and that this is the firſk 
mention of coal in England. NG. 
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| | | Surnamed Done aue. | 
þ | He returns from the Cruſade to England. His 
| | civil Adminifiration, and Conqueſt of Wales, 


T he State of Scotland. Edward decides who, 
among the Competitors, has the beſt Right to the 
Crown, and gives it to Baliol, He goes to 
War with France, and afterwards with Scot- 
land. He engages in ſeveral illegal Methods 
An raiſing 2 again makes War with 
France, and at his Return, is obliged to fign 
the two Charters, He obtains a Bull from 
the Pope to free him from his Oath to obſerve 
ren, and afterwards finally eftabliſhes them, 
by fegning them without Compuiſton. The Di/- 
pute between him and France referred to the 
Pope. The Scots under Willian Wallace reco- 
ver the Freedom of their Country; but art 
again ſubdued, and Wallace Suffers' as 4 
Traitor. The third Revolt of Scotland, un- 
der Robert Bruce, who is put to Flight. The 
Death and Character of Edward. Miſcellant* 
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and ſafety of the ſtate. Walter Giftard, arch- 


biſhop of York, the earl of Cornwall, the ſon 


of Richard, king of 'the Romans, and the earl 
of Glouceſter, ' were appointed guardians of 
the realm; and proceeded without oppoſition 


to the exerciſe of their authority. Edward was. 
ſo greatly eſteemed for his military genius and/ 


great abilities, that none could entertain the 
leaſt hope of obtaining any advantage, by. 
raiſing diſturbances in the kingdom during his 
abſence, | | 


That prince had reached Sicily in his re- 


turn from his cruſade, when he received the 
news of his father's death; on which occaſion 
he diſcovered a deep concern. He was at the 
ſame time told of the death of his ſon John, 
an infant, whom Eleanor of Caſtile, his prir- 
ceſs, had brought forth at Acre, in Paleſtinc. 
He appeared leſs affedted with that misfortune, 
at which the king of Sicily expreſſing his ſur= 
prize, Edward told him, that the Joſs of a ſon 
he might hape to repair; but that of a father 
was irreparable. | | | 

Edward immediately proceeded towards Eng- 
lind; but ſoon. receiving an account of the 
tranquillity enjoyed by that kingdom, he was 
in ſo little haſte to take poſſeſſion of the throne: 
that he ſpent near a year in France. As he 
was paſſing by Chalons, in Burgundy, the 


prince of that country challenged him to ſhew 


| his kill and dexterity at a tournament he was 
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| 173 
haſted to proclaim prince Edward the next 
morning, to ſwear allegiance to him, and to 
ſummon the parliament to provide for the peace: 
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eparing; and as Edward excelled in thoſe 
avs —— he did not decline the oppor- 
tunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in that great 
aſſembly of nobles. But the engagement be- 
came a too ſerious affair; for the French knights, 
provoked at the great advantages obtained by 
the ſuperior proweſs of Edward and his retinue, 
had the brutality to fall upon them, and, not 
without much bloodſhed, were repulſed. This 
rencounter obtained the name of The Little 

Battle of Chalons. =p 

Prince Edward proceeded from Chalons to 
Paris, where he did homage to Philip for the 
dominions he held in France. Then proceed - 
ing to Guienne, he put a ſtop to ſome confu- 
ſions which had ariſen in that province. He 
then returned through France to England, 
where he was received with the joyful acelama- 
tions of the people; and on the nineteenth of 
Auguſt 1274, was ſolemnly crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, by Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Edward began his reign with correcting thoſe 
diſorders which his father's looſe b A 
had introduced into all parts of the kingdom. 
He reſolved to diminiſh the power of the great, 
and to give protection to the inferior orders of 
the ſtate, by an exact diſtribution of juſtice, 
and a rigid execution of the laws. The next 
year he cauſed ſeveral uſeful ſtatutes to be en- 
acted in a parliament held at Weſtminſter. He 
made ſtrict enquiries into the conduct of all the 
judges and inferior magiſtrates, and diſplaced 
ſuch as were negligent or corrupt. Thus, by 
tus rigid adminiſtration, he ſoon changed the 
face 


face of the kingdom; and juftice and order 
took place of oppreſſion and 'violence. © 
Amidſt the various diforders which had ſubs 
ſiſted in the kingdom, the adulteration of the 
coin cauſed great complaint; and this was 
imputed to the Jews, and Edward was ſtrongly 
prepoſſeſſed againſt them. Two hundred and 
eighty of thoſe people, were at* once hanged 
for this crime in London alone, beſides thoſe 
who ſuffered in the other parts of the kingdoms 
Towards the latter end of the late reign, the 
Jews had, by bribing the king's council, been 
admitted to almoſt all the privileges of the 
Chriſtian natives, and purchaſed houſes, lands; 
and manors, Thefe, as well as the poc z of 
great multitudes of them, were now fold and 
confiſcated ; and to prevent its being ſuſpected, 
that the guilt of the ſufferers chiefly conſiſted 
in their wealth, the king ordered a moiety of 
the money raiſed by theſe confiſcations to be 
ſet apart, and diſtributed among ſuch as were 
willing to be converted to Chriſtianity ; but 
very few of them were induced by intereſt, to 
embrace the religion of their perſecutors. Some. 
time after, Edward, prompted by his zeal, re- 
ſolved to free the kingdom entirely frem tha 
hated race, and to ſeize at once all that be- 
longed to them. He left them only money 
ſufficient to bear their expences into foreign 
countries: but the inhabitants of the Cinque 
Ports, filled with the ſame bigotry and avidity 


as their ſovereign, robbed them of this fmall 


pittance, and even threw -many of them into 
the ſea: for which the king, who was reſolved 
| o 


Jews, probably proceeded from the poſer of 
en 
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to be the ſole plunderer in his dominions, in- 
flicted upon them a capital puniſhment. It is 
ſaid, that 15, oo Jews were at this time ſtrip- 
ped of their effects and baniſhed. -. 
The cruel tyranny thus exerciſed on the 


the crown ; an evil which Edward a ea · 
voured to remove, by more juſt and honour- 
able means. He introduced a ſtrict frugality 
in the management of his revenue: he pre- 
vailed on the parliament to grant him a fif- 
teenth of all moveables: he obtained from the 
pope a grant of the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical 
revenues for three years, and 8 1 the mer - 


"Chants to conſent to a perpetual tax of half a 


mark on every ſack of wool exported, and a 
mark on every three hundred ſkins: he like- 
wiſe iſſued commiſſions to ſearch into all en- 
croachments on the royal demeſne. The com- 
miſſioners ſdbn began to carry matters too far 
againſt the barons, and to queſtion: titles £0 
eſtates, which, for ſeveral generatipns, had 
deſcended from father to ſon, Earl Warrenne, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the royal 
cauſe during the late reign, being deſired to 


ſhew his, titles, he drew his ſword, ſaying, 
that Willtamt. the Baſtard had not conquered 
the kingdom for himſelf alone : that his an- 


ceſtor was a joint adventurer in the enter- 


Prime, and he was reſolved to maintain what 


ad from that time remained unqueſtioned in 
his family. This rendering the king ſenſible 


of the danger of proceeding too far, he im- 


mediately 


| VVV 

mediately put a ſtop to any farther enquiries of 

that nature. 1 „ 

Edward, in 1276, engaged in an enterprize 

more agreeable to his active diſpoſition, Lle- 

wellyn, prince of Wales, had, during the 

| late reign, employed every expedient to pro- 

mote the ſucceſs of the barons. He had after- 

wards obtained his pardon, but had reaſon to 

dread the future effects of Edward's jealouſy. 

For this reaſon, he kept up a ſecret correſpon- 

dence with his former friends, and even paid' 

his addreſſes to a daughter of the earl of Lei- 

ceſter, who was ſent to him from the continent ; 

but being intercepted in her paſſage near the 

iſles of Sicily, was detained in the court of 

England. This incident encreaſing the jea- 

louſy which ſubſiſted between Edward and 

Llewellyn, the latter, on being ordered to 

come to England to do homage to the king, 

was unwilling to put himſelf into his hands, 

and therefore deſired a ſafe conduct, and to have 

the king's ſon and other noblemen delivered to 

him as hoſtages; and alſo inſiſted, that his 

poo ſhould be firſt ſet at liberty. Edward re- 

uſed all Llewellyn's demands, except that of a 

ſafe conduct; and after — repeatedly ſum- 

moned him to perform the duty of a vaſſal, 

raiſed an army to reduce him to obedience; 

obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from par- 

liament, and marched with a certain aſſurance 
EB 27 15 MI GH 

As there was no proportion between the 

forces of Edward and thoſe 'of the Welch 

prince, the latter retired among the E 

Art I 1 
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of Snowdon, where he reſolved to defend him- 
ſelf to the laſt extremity. Edward, equally 
brave and cautious, marched with a formidable 

army from the north; and having carefully ex- 

amined every road before, and 2 every 
paſs behind him, drew near the Welch army, 
in its laſt retreat. Unwilling to put to trial 
the bravery of a nation, proud of its ancient 
independence, he truſted to the ſlow, but ſure 
effects of famine ; and the Welch, being deſ- 
titute of magazines, and cooped up in a cor- 
ner, ſoon felt all the rigours of famine ; and 
Llewellin, without being able to ſtrike one 
blow, was at laſt obliged to ſubmit at diſcre- 
tion; on which he bound himſelf to pay fifty 
thouſand pounds to Edward, to do him homage, 
and relinquiſh all the country between Cheſhire 
and, the river Conway. . | 
On Llewellin's performing the other articles, 
Edward remitted the payment of the fifty thouſand 
pounds, which, from the poverty of the eoun- 
try, he was probably unable to raiſe, Com- 
plaints, however, ſoon aroſe on the ſide of the 
vanquiſhed ; the Engliſh, inſolent on obtain- 
ing ſo eaſy a victory, oppreſſed the inhabitants 
of the diſtricts that were yielded to them; and 
even the lords of the marches, committed with 
impunity all kinds of violence on their Welch 
9 z which exciting their indignation, 
made them reſolve, rather to encounter every, 
dauger, than to ſubmit to ſuch oppreſſions. 
They therefore flew to arms; - Edward 
gladly embraced the opportunity. of making 
an entire conqueſt of Wales. Having ſum- 
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Tany, one of Edward's captains ; who, with ade- 


E D 


moned all his military tenants, he marched 
thither with an army much too powerful to al- 
low them any reaſonable hopes of a victory. 
The Welch, at firſt, received ſome advantage 
from the ſituation of the country, over Luke de 


tachment, had paſſed the Menaw; but ſoon after 
Llewellin had the misfortune to be ſurprized by 
Mortimer, when a battle enſuing he was ſlain, 
with two thouſand of his followers. His brother 
David, who ſucceeded him in the principality, 
was never able to collect an army ſufficient to 
face the Engl:ſh: he was chaſed from mountain to 
mountain ; hunted from one retreat to another ; 


obliged to uſe various diſguiſes in order to con- 
ceal himſelf; and was at laſt diſcovered in his 


lurking place. Edward, upon this occaſion, 


behaved with a cruelty that ſtains his character. 


He ſent him to Shrewſbury in chains, brought 
him to a formal trial before the peers of En- 
gland, and cauſed this ſovereign prince, for de- 
tending by 'arms his own hereditary authority 


and the liberty of his country, to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered as a traitor. All the 


nobility of Wales now ſubmitted to the con- 
queror : the laws of England were eſtabliſhed 
in that principality, and thus, by the abilities 
of Edward, that country was, in 1283, added 


to England. 


It is ſaid that Edward, ſrom the opinion, that 


nothing animates the mind with the love of 
military glory ſo much as poetry, 1 oy 


tie power of muſic and feſtive jollity, had - on 
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the Welch bards aſſembled, and from a bar- 

barous policy, cauſed them to be ſlain. 
Edward, in order to flatter the vanity of 
the Welch, is ſaid to have left his queen, 
when near her time, in the caſtle of Caernarvon, 
where ſhe was delivered; and ſoon after aſſem- 
bling the Welch, promiſed to give them a 
prince of unexceptionable manners, a Welch- 
man by birth, and one who could ſpeak no 
other language ; and on their acclamations of 
joy, and promiſes of obedience, he produced 
the infant, and inveſted him with that princi- 
pality. Trifling as ſuch an expedient may 
appear, it was calculated to produce a happy 
effect, on the minds of the people, who loved 
their country, and had a partiality for their 
countrymen, Alfonſo, Edward's eldeſt ſon, 
dying ſoon after, the infant, prince Edward 
became heir to the crown of England, and 
from this time, Wales gave a title to the eldeſt 

fon of the Britiſh monarchs, | 

Two years after the ſettlement of Wales, 
Edward crofled the ſea, in order to reconcile 
Alphonſo king of Arragon, and Philip the 
Fair, who had a little b:fore ſucceeded his fa- 
ther Philip the Hardy, in the poſſeſſion of the 
crown of France. Their difference was occaſi- 
oned by the kingdom of Sicily, which the pope 
had given to Charles, brother to St. Lewis, 
and which Charles the father of Alphonſo 
claimed from other titles. As Edward had re- 
ceivag pod ers, from both princes, to ſettle the 
peace, he ſucceeded in the attempt. He con- 
tinued abroad about three years, and then re- 
turned, 
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turned, when he found that during his abſence 
many diſorders had prevailed from the corrup- 
tion of the ſtream of juſtice, eff51.- 
In order to remedy this abuſe, Edward ſum- 
moned a parliament, and brought the judges to 
a trial; when all of them, except two, who were 
clergymen, were convicted of receiving bribes ; 
and were not only turned out of their of- 
fices, but fined in ſuch large ſums, that they 
amounted together to above 100,000 marks ; a 
ſum, which in thoſe days was ſafficient to car- 
ry on an expenſive war. The judges choſen in 
their room were obliged to ſwear that they 
would take no bribes. 
As the affairs of Scotland form a very inter- 
eſting part in the following tranſactions of this, 
and of ſome of the following reigns, it will 
be neceſſary here, to give a conciſe account of 
the ſtate of that kingdom, at this period. 
Alexander III. who had married the ſiſter of 
Edward, died in 1286, by a fall from his horſe 
at Kinghorn, without leaving any male ifſue, - 
or any other - deſcendant, but Margaret the 
daughter of Eric, king of Norway, and of 
Margaret the daughter of Alexander, This 
princeſs,' who was commonly called The Maid 
of Norway, though a female, an-infant, and a 
foreigner ; had, through her grand-father's care, 
been acknowledged ſucceſſor by the ſtates of 
Scotland; and on the death of Alexander, 
the ſteps which had been previouſly taken, 
appeared fo juſt and prudent, that ſne was ac- 
knowledged queen of Scotland, without any of 
thoſe diſorders in the kingdom, that might 


Vor. III. 1 batural- 
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naturally be apprehended. The biſhops. of St, 
Andrews and Glafgow, the earls of Fife and 
Buchan, and James, ſteward of Scotland, 
who were appointed her guardians, entered 
peaceably upon the adminiſtration, Hence 
the infant princeſs, under the protection of 
Edward her great uncle, and Eric her father, 


ſeemed firmly ſeated on the throne ef Scot- 


land. 

This event appeared of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to Edward, who built upon it the hopes 
of uniting, in his fon, the whole ifland into 
one monarchy, which would be the greateſt 
ſecuriry both againſt foreign invaſions, and do: 
meſtic convalfions. He had lately, by force 
of arms, ſubdued Wales, and now in 1290, 
formed a marriage between Margaret and his 
eldeſt fon Edward. The friendſhip which 
for ſome time paſſed, had prevailed between 
the two nations, greatly facilitated the execu- 
tion of this project, which ſeemed ſo likely to 
conduce to the happineſs and grandeur of both 
nations ; and the ſtates of Scotland readily con- 
fented, that their young queen ſhould be educat- 
edLin Edward's court. Yet being folicitous to 
preſerve the liberty and independency'of Scot- 
land, they took care to ſtipulate before this 
agreement, that they ſhould enjoy all their 
ancient laws, liberties, and cuſtoms ; that, in 
caſe young Edward and Margaret ſhonld die 
without iſſue, the crown of Scoland ſhould re- 
vert to the next heir, and be inherited by him 
free and independent ; that the military tenants 
of. the crown ſhould never be obliged to rg 
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Scotland, to do homage to the ſovereign of the 
united kingdoms : that the parliaments ſum- 
moned for the affairs of Scotland, ſhould ak 
ways be held in that kingdom; and that Ed- 
ward ſhould bind himſelf to obſerve all thefe 
articles, under the penalty of paying 160,000 
marks to the pope for the uſe of the Holy 
War. Thus, theſe two nations treated on a foot 
of equality, in the whole courſe of this tran- 
ſaction; and though Edward aſſented to the 
article relating to the future independency of 
the crown of Scotland, with a /aving of bis 
former rights, this gave no alarm to the nobi- 
lity of that kingdom, they having ſo near a 
proſpe& of feeing them entirely abſorbed in 
the rights of their ſovereignty. EY 
This flattering project, ſo amicably condue- 
ted, fell to nothing, from the ſudden death of 
this princeſs, who, in 1 291, died in her paſſage 
from Norway to Scotland, and afforded that 
kingdom a very diſagreeable proſpect. The 
regency, for the preſent, prevented all dif- 
orders ; but it could not be expected that the 
ſucceſſion to the crown would be peaceably ſet- 
tled by the deciſions of reaſon and argument 
alone, or even by the ſtates of the kingdom 
amidſt many powerful competitors. | 4 
The right to the crown devolved on. the iſſue 
of David earl of Huntingdon, whoſe. male 
line being extin&, left the ſucceſſion open to 
the poſterity of his three daughters z Margaret, 
the wife of Allan, lord of Galloway, Iſabella, 
wife of Robert Bruce, lord of Anandale, and 
Adama, who married Henry, lord Haſtings. 
| Q'2 Mar- 
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Margaret, the eldeſt of the ſiſters, left one 


daughter, named Devergilda, who was married 
to John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a ſon of the 
ſame name, who was one of the preſent can. 
didates for the crown: Iſabella, the ſecond, 
had a ſon named Robert Bruce, who, allo in- 
ſiſted on his claim, and Adama, the third, left 
a ſon, John Haſtings, who pretended that the 
kingdom ſhould, as in ſome other inheritances, 
be divided among the three daughters of the 
earl of Huntingdon ; and that, in right of his 
mother, he had a claim to one-third of it. Ba- 
liol and Bruce united againſt Haſtings, in aſ. 
ſerting, that the kingdom was indivifible ; but 
each maintained the preference of his own 
title, by plauſible reaſons. Baliol was ſprung 
from the elder branch, and Bruce was one de- 
gree nearer the common ſtock, fince he was 
grandſon to David, while his competitor was 
only grandſon to that prince's eldeſt daughter, 
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-As the ſentiments of men were divided, all the 
nobility took part with one ſide or the other; 
and the people implicitly followed their leaders, 
the ſtate was threatened with the miſeries of 2 
civil war. . 5 

„In that age, it was uſual for princes and 
ſtates to refer the deciſion of their diſputes to 3 
foreign prince, Hence the parliament of Scot- 
land, induced by the great reputation of Ed- 
ward, and the amicable correſpondence which 
ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms, agreed in 
making a reference to that prince; and the 
biſhop of St. Andrews, with other deputies, 
were ſent to ſolicit his good offices, in the pre- 
2 bl ſent 
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ſent dangers to which they were expoſed; and 
to interpoſe the aſſiſtance of a power, which 
none of the competitors would dare to with- 
ſtand. 

This exciting Edward's ambition, he reſolved 
to lay hold of the preſent favourable opportuni- 
ty, of reviving the claim of the kings of En- 
gland, to a feudal ſuperiority over Scotland, 
imagining that if this pretenſion were once ſub- 
mitted. to, the abſolute ſovereignty of Scotland 
would ſoon follow. In purſuit of this project, 
Edward buſied himſelf in ſearching for proofs 
of his pretended ſuperiority, in the numerous 
records kept in monaſteries, down from the 
time of Edward the Elder. 

The king of England, to enforce his proofs, 
advanced to the frontiers, and invited the com- 
petitors, and alſo the parliament of Scotland, to 
attend him in the caſtle of Norham, which is 
ſeated on the ſouthern banks of the Tweed; and 
when the Scotch had thus put themſelves in 
his power, Edward opened the conferences, 
by his chief juſticiary's informing the parlia- 
ment, that the king was come thither to deter- 
mine the right among the competitors to the 
crown; that he would do ftri& juſtice to all 
parties, and was intitled to this authority, not 
in virtue of their having referred it to him, 
but as ſuperior and liege-lord of the kingdom. 
The pretended proofs of this ſupperiority were 
then produced. The Scotch parliament being 
ſtruct with aſtoniſhment at this new pretenſion, 


remained ſilent; upon which, the king deſired 


them to remove into their own country, to de- 
| * 5 | liberate 
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liberate upon his claim, examine his proofs, 
and inferm him of their reſolution : he then 
appointed a place on the northern banks of 
the Tweed for that purpoſe. 

The barons of Scotland, filled with indigna- 
tion at the injuſtice of this unexpected claim, 
found themſelves betrayed into a fituation, in 
which it was impoſſihle for them to defend the 
ancient liberty and independence of their 
country. | 
On this occaſion there appeared no leſs than 
nine claimants for the crown, beſides the three 
already mentioned, and the king of Norway, 
who claimed as heir to bis daughter Margaret; 
but none of theſe had a juſt legal pretence. 
They all, however, behaved to Edward with 
equal obſequiouſneſs. Robert Bruce was the 

firſt that acknowledged his right of ſuperiorit 
over Scotland; and, in a petition, in which 
he ſet forth his claim to the crown, had previ- 
ouſly applied to him as hiege-lord of the king- 
dom; and they all, when required, made 
a like acknowledgement, with ſeeming wil- 
lingneſs, though Baliol was the laſt in doing 
It. | ; 
This being done, Edward gave orders that 
Baliol, with thoſe who adhered to him, ſhouid 
chuſe forty commiſſioners ; and Bruce, with his 
adherents, forty more. The king added twen- 
ty- four Engliſhmen to theſe, and then directed 
theſe hundred and four commiſſioners, to ex- 
amine the cauſe, and make their report to him, 
promiſing to give his determination in the fol- 
wing year. Mean while he pretended, chat it 
as 
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was neceſſary to have all the 233 that 
kingdom put into his poſſeſſion, that he might 
be enabled to place the true heir on the throne, 
without oppoſition; and this demand was com- 
plied with, both by the parliament and the 
claimants, Before this aſſembly broke up, 
all the barons and prelates who were preſent, 


ſwore fealty to Edward; and the king appoin=- 


ted commiſſioners to receive the ſame oath from 
all the other perſons of diſtinQion in the king- 
dom. | 

Edward leaving the commiſſioners to fit at 
Berwick, and examine the titles of the compe- 
titors, went ſouthwards, to aſſiſt at the funeral 


of his mother, queen Eleanor, who had juſt 


died, and to compoſe ſome difputes which had 
ariſen among his principal barons. Gilbert, 
earl of Glouceſter, the greateſt nobleman” in 
England, had married the king's daughter; 
and elated by that alliance, and by his power, 
thought himſelf above the laws, and ſuffered 


his bailiffs and vaſſals to ravage the lands of 


Humphrey, earl of Hereford, whoretaliated the 
injury. But ſuch illegal proceedings could not 


now paſs with impunity ; for a ſentence being 


paſſed againft them, Edward committed them 
to priſon, till he had exacted a fine of ten 
thouſand marks from his: ſon-in-law, and one 


thouſand from the earl of Hereford. -- 
In 1292, the title of John Baliol and Ro- 


bert Bruce appearing to be beſt founded, Ed- 
ward, after having the affair diſcuſſed by the 


moſt celebrated lawyers in Europe, pronoun- 


ced ſentence in favour of Baliol, who, upon. 
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renewing his oath of fealty, was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion -of the kingdom, and all his fortreſſes 
reſtored to him. 

Edward now, inſtead of exerting his rights 
of ſuperiority with moderation, encouraged all 
appeals to England ; obliged Baliol himſelf, 
by fix different ſummonſes on trifling occaſi. 
ons, to come to London; denied him the pri- 
vilege of defending his own cauſe by a pro- 

curator; and obliged him, as if he had been 
a private perſon, to appear at the bar of his 
parliament. By this treatment, Edward plain- 
ly intended to _— Baliol to take up arms 
againſt him, in order that he might conquer 
him, and ſeize the dominion of the ſtate, to 
puniſh him for his treaſon. And, indeed, 
though Baliol was a prince of a ſoft and gen- 
tle diſpoſition, he was ſo highly provoked on 
his return to Scotland, that he reſolved, at all 
hazards, to vindicate his liberty ; and a war 
ſoon after breaking out between England and 
France, he had a favourable opportunity for 
gratifying his revenge. 

It happened, that an Engliſh and a Norman 
ſhip met off the coaſt, near Bayonne, and 
both of them wanting water, their boats were 
ſent to land, and the crews of each coming at 
the ſame time to the ſame ſpring, a quarrel 
aroſe about who ſhould have the water firſt, 
A Norman attempted to ſtab, with his dagger, 
an Engliſhman, who: grappling with him, 


_ threw him down, when falling, as it is ſaid, 
on his own dagger, he was ſlain. Trifling as 
this ſcuffle may appear, with reſpect to 155 
1 lang 
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land and Normandy, it was ſufficient to kindle 
a bloody war between the two nations, and to 
involve a great part of Europe in the quarrel. 
Theſe Norman mariners carried their com- 
plaints to the French king, when Philip, 
without enquiring into the fact, or demanding 
redreſs, bad them take their reveage, and not 
trouble him any more about it, The Normans 


needed no more. They ſeized an Engliſh ſhip 


in the channel; and hanging ſeveral of the 
crew along with ſome dogs, on the yard arm, 
in the preſence. of their companions, diſmiſſed 
the veſſel, and told the mariners they might 
inform their countrymen, that vengeance was 
now taken for the blood of the Norman killed 
at Bayonne. 

'This inſtance of barbarous cruelty, accom- 
panied with ſuch a deliberate inſult, enraged 
the mariners of the Cinque Ports, who, with» 
out complaining to the king, treated with the 
ſame barbarity, all French veſſels, without diſ- 
tinction. The French, in return, provoked 
by their loſſes, attacked the ſhips - all Ed- 
ward's ſubjects, either Engliſh or Gaſcon, 
while the ſovereigns taking no notice, ſeemed 
to continue indifferent ſpectators. The Eng- 
liſh entered into private aſſociations with the 
Iriſh and Dutch ſailors ; the French with the 
Flemiſh and Genoeſe, The animoſities on 
both ſides becoming daily more violent and 
barbarous, a Norman fleet of two. hundred 
ſail, {teering to the ſouth for wine and other 
commodities, ſeized all the Engliſh ſhips they 
met with in their paſſage ; hanged the —_— 
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and took the cargoes. This event reaching the 
ears of the inhabitants of the Engliſh ſea» 
ports, they fitted out a fleet of ſixty ſail, ſtrong- 
er and better manned than the others; and 
waited for the return of the enemy; and on 
their coming, ſunk, deſtroyed, or took the 
greateſt part of them. No quarter was given; 
and the Norman fleet, being employed in tranſ- 
porting a conſiderable body of ſoldiers from the 
ſouth, the French are ſaid to have loſt on this 
occaſion fifteen thouſand men. 

An affair of ſuch importance could be no 
longer overlooked. The French king dif- 
patched an envoy to demand reparation and 
reſtitution, and Edward ſent the biſhop of Lon- 
don to Philip, to accommodate the quarrel. 
The French, perhaps, the more diſguſted from 
their being loſers in the quarrel, refuſed all the 
expedients that were offered : the ſhips and 
cargoes of the merchants on both ſides were 
"confiſcated : the Engliſh continued their de- 
predations in the channel, and the Gaſcons 
on the weſtern coaſt of France. 'The French 
king cited Edward, as duke of Guienne, to 
appear in his court at Paris, and anſwer for 
theſe offences; and the king of England, 
trom the apprehenſion of that province's being 
in danger, ſent John St. John to Bourdeaux, 
to put Guienne in a poſture of defence. To 
prevent a final rupture with France, he alſo 
ſent his brother Edmund, carl of Lancafter, to 
Paris. | 

As Edmund had married the queen of Na- 
varre, mother to Jane, queen of France, he 
. | | appears 


 ” . 1 2 


8 
appeared the moſt proper perſon for finding 
expedients to accommodate the affair. Both 
jane and Mary, the queen dowager, pretend- 
ed to interpoſe their good offices; and told 
Edmund, that the moſt difficult circumſtance 
to adjuſt, was the point of honour with Phi- 
lip, who was affronted with the injuries com- 
mitted againſt him, by his ſub - vaſſals in 
Guienne : but if the king would conſent to 
give him ſeiſin and poſſeſſion of that province, 
he would eſteem his honour fully repaired, 
would engage to reſtore Guienne immediately, 
and be eaſily fatisfred with reſpect to all other 
injuries. Edward was conſulted, who finding 
himſelf in danger of a war with the Scots, 
which he conſidered as a ſtill more important 
concern, and blinded by his favourite paſſion 
for ſubduing that people, ſaffered himſelf to 
be deceived by ſo barefaced an artifice. He 
therefore ſent orders to his brother, to con» 
clude and fipn a treaty with the two queens ; 
Phitip ſolemnly promiſed to execute his part of 
it; and recalled the citation for the king's ap- 
pearance in the court of France: hut no fooner 
was the French monarch in poſſeſſion of Gui- 
enne, than the citation was renewed, Edward 
condemned for non- appearance; and, by a 
ſentence in form, Guienne was declared to be 
forfeited, and annexed to the crown of France. 
Edward was equally enraged and aſhamed of 
being ſo egregiouſly over-reached, and of his 
having fallen into a ſnare, not unhke that 


which he had ſpread for the Scots. Senſible 


of the difficulty of recovering Guienne, _— | 
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he had not kept a ſingle place in his hands, he 


endeavoured to compenſate for that diſadvan- 


tage, by forming alliances with ſeveral Euro- 
pean princes, who ſhould attack France on 
different ſides, and thus divide the forces of 
that kingdom. For that purpoſe, he entered 
into a treaty with Adolphus of Naſſau, king 
of the Romans, Amadzus, count of Savoy, 
the archbiſhop of Cologne, the counts of 
Luxemburgh and of Guelders; the duke of 
Brabant and count of Barre, who had married 
his two daughters Margaret and Eleanor: but 
theſe alliances proved extremely burthenſome 


and of no ſervice. 


Edward, after having compleated his Eng- 
liſh army, by emptying the jails of many thou- 
ſand thieves and robbers, was detained in 


England firſt by contrary winds, then by the 
- apprehenſion of an invaſion from Scotland; 
and by the rebellion of the Welch, whom he 
ſuppreſſed, and again brought under ſubjec- 


tion, The army which he ſent to Guienne, 
was under the command of his nephew John 
de Bretagne, earl of Richmond; and under 
him of St. John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other 
officers of -reputation, who made themſelves 
maſters of the city of Bayonne, as well as of 
Bourg, Blaye, Rions, St. Severe, and other 

laces, which cut off the communication of 
2 both by ſea and land. Theſe 
conqueſts were facilitated by the regard which 
the Gaſcon nobility bore to the government of 
the Engliſh; and this ſeemed to promiſe ſtill 
greater ſucceis; but the miſconduct of ſome of 
| the 
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the officers, ſoon loſt this advantage. Charles 
de Valois, who commanded the French army, 
laying ſiege to Podenſac, a ſmall fortreſs near 
Rions, obliged Giffard, the governor, to ca- 
pitulate; who conſented to articles, which, 
though favourable to the Engliſh, left all the 


Gaſcons priſoners at diſcretion, and Valois 


hanged about fifty of them as rebels. This 


cruel policy intimidating that people, cauſed 
an irreparable breach between .them and the 
Engliſh, Immediately after, Valois attacked 
Rions, which was commanded by the earl of 
Richmond ; who, not thinking the place de- 


fenſible, drew his troops to the water-ſide, in 


order to embark with the greateſtqpart of his 
army: but the enraged Gaſcons fell upon his 
rear, and at the ſame time opened their gates 
to the French, who not only became maſters of 
the place, but took many priſoners of diſtinc- 
tion. Hugh de Vere, ſon of the earl of Ox- 
ford, defended St. Severe with greater reſolu- 
tion, but at laſt was obliged to capitulate. 
Philip, not content with his ſucceſs in Gaſ- 
cony, ſuddenly invaded England, and burnt 
Dover ; but his troops were ſoon after obliged 
to retire, In order to make Edward divide his 
forces, he alſo formed a ſecret alliance with 


John Baliol, king of Scotland; and this was 


the beginning of that ſtrict union, which, for 
many centuries, was maintained between France 
and Scotland. | 

As Edward was conſcious of his having juſt» 
ly exaſperated the Scots, and expected the moſt 
violent effects of their reſentment, he prepared 
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for carrying on hoſtilities againſt them, While 
he was in this ſituation, he was informed of 
the treaty ſecretly concluded between John and 
Philip ; and though troubled and perplexed by 
his being obliged to carry on a war with both 
nations, he determined not to encourage his 

enemies by his puſillanimity, and therefore in 


1296, ſummoned John to perform the duty of 


a vaſſal, by ſending him a ſupply of forces a- 
gainſt an invaſion with which he was threaten- 
ed by France; and to require the fortreſſes of 
Berwick, Jedborough, and Roxborough, to be 
put into his hands, as a ſecurity during the 
war: he alſo cited John Baliol to appear in 
an Engliſh parliament to be held at New- 

caſtle. | 
None of theſe ſucceſſive demands being com- 
plied with, Edward marched with an army of 
4000 horſe, and 30,000 foot, to chaſtiſe his 
rebellious vaſſal. The Scots, who had little 
reliance on the, vigour and abilities of their 
prince, aſſigned him a council of twelve no- 
lemen, in whoſe hands was really lodged the 
ſovereignty ; and put the country in the beſt 
poſture poſſible. A great army, compoled of 
40,000 foot, with only 500 horſe, advanced 
to the frontiers; and having made a fruitleſs 
attempt upon Carliſle, marched eaſtwards to de- 
fend the provinces which Edward was prepar- 
ing to attack. But now Robert Bruce, the fa- 
ther and ſon, the earls of March and Angus, 
with others of the moſt conſiderable of the 
Scotch nobles, foreſeeing the ruin of their 
country, from the concurrence of a foreign in- 
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yaſion and inteſtine diviſions, endeavoured to 
obtain Edward's favour by an early ſubmiſſion. 
The king, encouraged by this favourable inf 
cident, marched into the enemy's country, 
where he received a meſſage from John Baliol, 
who having procured pope Celeſtine's diſpen- 
ſation from his former oaths, renounced the 
homage he had paid to England, and ſet Ed- 
ward at defiance. - The military operations of 
the Scots, ill ſupported this bravado. Ber- 
wick was already taken by aſſault, the gover- 


nor taken priſoner, and above ſeven thouſand of 


the garriſon cruelly put to the ſword, 

Edward, elated at this ſucceſs, diſpatched 
carl Warrenne with 12,000 men to beſiege 
Dunbar, which was defended by the flower of 
the nobility of Scotland. 15 

As this place was of the utmoſt importance, 
ſince, on its being taken, the whole country 
would lie open to the enemy, the Scots advan- 
ced with their main body, commanded by the 
earls of Buchan, Lenox, and Marre, in order 
to relieve it. Warrenne, diſregarding their 
great ſuperiority in number, gave them battle 
on the 27th of April, 1296 ; and attacking 
them with great vigour, threw them into con- 
fuſion, and chaſed them off the field, with a 
prodigious ſlaughter, in which 20,000 of the 
Scots are ſaid to have been ſlain. The caſtle 
of Dunbar ſurrendered the next day to Ed- 


ward, who, after the battle, had joined War- 


renne with the main body of the Engliſh forces, 
and now proceeded with full confidence of ſuc- 
ceſs, The caſtle of Roxborough was delivered 
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up by James Stewart, of Scotland ; and that 
noblemen, from whom is deſcended the royal 


Yamily of Stuart, was again - obliged to ſwear 


fealty to Edward, The caſtles of Edinburgh 
and Stirling, after a feeble reſiſtance, opened 
their gates to the enemy. The Engliſh in- 
ſtantly ſubdued all the ſouthern parts; and, 
that they might the more eafily reduce the 
northern, which was defended by 1:s moun- 
tains, Edward ſent for a ſtrong reinforcement 
of Welch and Iriſh, who were the beſt ftted 
to purſue the fugitive Scots into their receſſes, 
In the mean while, the ſpirit of the nation was 
broken; and the timid Baliol, diſſatisfied with 


his own ſubjects, and over-awed by the Eng- 


liſh, haſted to make his ſubmiſſions to Edward; 
and expreſſing the deepeſt repentance for his 
diſloyalty to his Kan er ſolemnly reſigned 
his crown into the hands of that prince. 
Edward now marched notthward, to Aber- 


deen and Elgin, while no Stochman approach- 


ed him, but to pay him ſubmiſſion and do him 
homage; and even the highlanders, though 
ever refractory to their own princes, endea- 


 voured to give him early proofs of obedience, 


to prevent the devaſtation of their country. 


Edward having thus reduced the whole king» 


D *4y + 
dom to an apparent ſtate of tranquility, re- 


turned with his army to the ſouthward, 

At Scone was a ſtone, to which the popular 
ſuperftition of the nation paid the higheſt vene- 
ration : all their kings, at their inauguration, 
were ſeated upon it: they were aſſured, by an 
ancient tradition, that wherever 1t was * 
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their nation ſhould always govern ; and hence 


it was carefully preſerved in that place, as the 


| palladium of their monarchy. Edward got 


poſſeſſion of this ſtone, and took it with him 
to England; and he is alſo ſaid to have given 
orders to deſtroy all the records, that might pre- 


ſerve the memory of the independents of Scot- 


land. The great ſeal of Baliol was broken, 
and he himſelf carried a priſoner to London, 
and confined in the Tower; but was reſtored to 
liberty two years after, on condition of his ſub- 
mitting to a voluntary baniſhment in France ; 
where he died in a private ſtation, without 
having made any attempt to regain his crown. 


The government of Scotland was entruſted to . 


earl Warrenne : all the chief offices were given 
to Engliſhmen ; and Edward, flattering him- 
ſelf that, by his numerous acts of fraud and 
violence, he had obtained the end of all his 
wiſhes, in the reduction of Scotland, returned 
10 England, with his victorious army. 
About this time he found, that an attempt 
he had made to recover Guienne was much 


leſs ſucceſsful, He had ſent thither his bro- 
ther, the earl of Lancaſter, with an army of 


7009 men, who, at irit, gained ſome advan- 
tages over the French at Bourdeaux; but 
being ſeized with a diſtemper, he died at 
Bayonne; and the command devolved on the 
earl of Lincoln, who was unable, during the 


reſt of the campaign, to perform any thing 


worthy of notice, By. 
Edward now finding, that the diſtance of 
Guienne, rendered all his efforts againſt that 
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provinee feeble and uncertain, reſolved to 
attack France in a more vulnerable quarter; 
and for that purpoſe, married Elizabeth his 
daughter to John earl of Holland; at the 
ſame time he entered into an alliance with Guy 
earl of Flanders, to whom he agreed to pay the 
ſum of 75,0001. and by their united forces, 

ropoſed to invade the dominions of Philip, 
He flattered himſelf, that when he appeared at 
the head of the Engliſh, Dutch and Flemiſh 
armies, reinforced by German allies, whom 
he had purchaſed by conſiderable ſums, he 
- ſhould ſoon be able to oblige Philip to relin- 
quiſh his acquiſitions, and to perfect a peace, 
by reſtoring Guienne. But conſiderable ſup- 
plies were neceſſary to ſet this great machine in 
motion. Edward, without much difficulty, 
prevailed on the parltament to grant him a 
twelfth of all the moveables of the barons and 
knights; an eighth from all the boroughs ; and 
likewiſe a fifth of the moveables of the church: 
but he here met with an oppoſition, by which 
all his meaſures were diſconcerted. 

Pope Boniface VIII. having ſucceeded Ce- 
leſtine, had reſolved to carry his dominions 
over the temporal power, to as great an height 
as any of his predeceſſors. Being ſenſible that 
ſeveral of the former popes, by oppreſſing the 
clergy, had extremely alienated their affections, 
and enabled the civil magiſtrate to lay impoſi- 
tions on eccleſiaſtical revenues, he reſolved to 
reſume the authority of the ſovereign pontiff, 
in being the protector of the ſpiritual order, 
againſt all invaders ; and on his aſcending the 

Papy 
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papal throne, had iſſued a bull, prohibiting 
all princes from levying taxes upon the clergy, 
without his conſent, and all clergymen from 
ſubmitting to them, under the penalty of ex- 
communication, in caſe of diſobedience. When, 
therefore, a demand was made on the clergy. 
of a fifth of their moveables, they ſheltered 
themſelves under this bull, and pleading con- 


ſcience, refuſed to comply. The king, on this 


repulſe, did not chuſe to come immediately to 


extremities; but after prohibiting all rent to 


be paid them, and cauſing their granaries and 
barns to be locked up, appointed a new ſynod 
to confer with him upon his demand. Robert 
de Winchelſey, archbiſhop of Canterbury, here 
told him, that the clergy owed obedience to 
two ſovereigns, their ſpiritual and their tem- 
poral ; and as they were bound by duty to a 


much ſtricker attachment to the former than to 


the latter, they did not dare to comply, in op- 


poſition to the expreſs prohibition of their 


ſpiritual ſovereign. 


Edward, inſtead of applying to the pope to 


recal his bull, reſolved to employ the power in 
his hands, and told the clergy, that ſince they 
refuſed to ſupport the civil government, they 
were unworthy to receive any benefit from it; 
and he would therefore put them out of the 


protection of the law. This was immediately 


carried into execution, Orders were iſſued 
to the judges to receive no cauſes which the 
clergy brought before them; to hear and de- 
termine all cauſes, in which they were defen- 
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dants ; to do juftice to every man againſt them, 
and to them juſtice againſt no body, | 

The clergy were ſoon reduced to a moſt 
miſerable ſituation. The want of ſubſiſtence 
would not permit them to remain in their own 
houſes or convents ; and if they went abroad to 
obtain ſupport, they were robbed of their 
horſes and clothes, inſulted by every ruffian, 
and unable to obtain redreſs for the moſt violent 
inſults. The primate himſelf was attacked on 


the highway, ſtripped of every thing about him, 


and reduced to the neceſſity of boarding with 


only a ſingle ſervant, in the houſe of a country 
clergyman. Mean while, the king remained 
an indifferent ſpectator of all theſe acts of vio- 
| lence;z-and, employing his officers in any im- 


mediate injury on the prieſts, took ample ven- 
geance on them for their refuſing to comply 
with his demands. 

This harſh treatment at laſt broke the ſpirits 
of the clergy. The whole province of York, 
which was moſt in danger from the Scots, had 
voted from the firſt a fifth of their moveables; 
and now the biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, and 
ſome others, made a compoſition for the ſecular 
clergy within their ſees; and agreed, inſtead 
of paying a fifth, by which they would have 
diſobeyed Boniface's bull, to depoſit a ſum 


equivalent to it, in ſome church that was ap- 


pointed them, from whence the king's offizers 
took it. Many convents and clergymen made 


a payment of a like ſam, and received the 


king's protection: and there were very few 
eccleſiaſtics in the kingdom, who appeared 
willing 
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willing to ſuffer this new ſpecies of perſecution, 
Er the ſake of their religious privileges. 

As the ſum granted by parliament was not 
ſofticient to anſwer the king's neceſſities, and 
that raifed by the clergy came in ſlowly, Ed- 
ward, to obtain a farther ſapply, exerted the 
moſt arbitrary and oppreſſi ve meaſures. He 
limited the quantity of wool which the mer- 
chants were allowed to export, and illegally 
obliged them to pay him a duty of forty ſhil- 
lings a pack, upon what they exported. All 
the reſt of the wool, as well as ad the leather 
in the kingdom, he ſeized into hy dn hands, 
and diſpoſed of them for his own benefit, He 
obliged the ſheriffs of every county, to ſupply 
him with two thouſand quarters of wheat, and 
as many of oats, which - he allowed them to 
ſeize wherever they could be found: the cattle, 
and whatever elſe were neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of his army, were taken without the con- 
ſent of the owners ; and though he promiſed 
to pay afterwards the value of every thing, 
the people ſaw but little probability that a 
prince, who paid no regard to the laws, could 
ever be reduced, amidft his multiplied necef- 
fities, to obſerve his engagements. : 

Notwithſtanding the great ' perſonal regard 
which had been 2 for the king, theſe acts of 
violence and arbitrary power, raiſed murmurs 
among every order of men; and it was not 
long before ſome of the great nobility gave 
countenance to theſe complaints, Edward 
having aſſembled an army on the ſea-coaft, 


which he propoſed to ſend into Gaſcony, while 


he 
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he himſelf in perſon intended to invade Flan- 
ders, propoſed to put theſe forces under the 
command of Humphrey Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford, the conſtable, and Roger Bigot, earl of 
Norfolk, marſhalof England; but they refuſed to 
go into Gaſcony, maintaining, that they were 
only obliged by their office, to attend his per. 
ſon in the wars. A violent altercation follows 
ed; and Edward, in the height of his paſſion, 
addreſſing the conſtable, cried, <* Sir earl, be- 
gone, you ſhall either go or hang.” * By 
«<< God, Sir king, replied Hereford, I will 
neither go nor hang,” and immediately 
drew off with the marſhal, and above thirty of 
the other conſiderable barons, 

The king, on being thus oppoſed, laid aſide 
the deſign of an expedition againſt Gutenne, 
and aſſembled the forces which he himſelf in- 
tended to take into Flanders. But the two 
earls, irritated in the conteſt, declared, that 
none of their anceſtors had ever ſerved in that 
country, and refuſed to perform the duty of 
their office, in muſteriag the army. Edward, 
now thinking it prudent to proceed with mo- 
deration, inſtead of attainting the earls, ap- 
pointed Thomas de Berkeley, and Geoffrey de 
Greyneville, to act as conſtable and marſhal, 
He then endeavoured to become reconciled with 
the church, and taking the primate into favour, 
made him, in conjunction with Reginald de 
Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he intended 
to make guardian of the kingdom, during 
his abſence. He even condeſcended to affem- 
ble a great number of the nobility in Weſt- 
| minſter- 
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minſter-hall, to whom he made an apology for 
his paſt conduct, pleading the urgent neceſ- 
ſities of the crown, his extreme want of mo- 
ney, his engagements both from honour and 
intereſt to ſupport his allies abroad, promiſing 
if he ever returned in ſafety, to redreſs all their 
grievances, and to make full ſatisfaction to his 
ſubjects for all their loſſes. Mean while, he 
entreated them to ſuſpend their animoſities ; 
judge of him by his future conduct; to remain 
faithful to hrs government; or if he periſhed 
in the preſent war, to preſerve their allegiance 
to his ſon, | 
The king had certainly given ſufficient cauſe 
for kindling a civil war in England, which 
might have been carried on againſt him in his 
abſence, with the aſſiſtance of the Scots, to 
great advantage; but his vigour and abilities 
kept every one in awe; Fw his prudence in 
ſtopping on the brink of danger, and thus re- 
tracting the meaſures, on which he had been 
hurried by his arbitrary principles and the vio- 
lence of his temper, preterved the nation from 
ſo dreadfu] a calamity, The two great earls 
proceeded no farther than drawing up a remon- 
trance, which was preſented to the king at 
Winchelſea, when he was ready to embark ; 
in which they complained of the violations of 
Magna Charta, and the charter of the foreſts; 
the violent ſeizure of corn, cattle, leather, and 
above all, of wool, a commodity which they 
aſſerted was equal in value to half the lands in 
the kingdom; the arbitrary tax of forty ſhil» 
lings a- pack, on the ſmall quantity W 
5 | che 
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the merchants were allowed 
claimed an immediate redreſs of all their 
grievances. To which the king anſwered, that 
the greateſt part of his council were at a diſ- 
tance, and that he could not deliberate on 
meaſures of ſuch conſequence, without their 
advice. | Fes 
Soon after, the conſtable and marſhal, in 
cor junction with the barons of their party, 
reſolved to take advantage of the king's ab- 
iP] ſence, and to obtain his aſſent to their de- 
1 mands. On their being ſummoned to attend 
| the parliament at London, they came with a 
conſiderable body of horſe and foot; and be- 
fore they entered the city, gave orders that the 
gates ſhould be delivered up to them. The 
- primate, who ſecretly favoured their preten- 
tions, induced the council to comply, on which 
they became maſters, both of the young prince, 
and of the reſolutions in parliament. Their 
demands were, however, ſuch as ſufficiently 
teſtified the purity of their intentions ; for they 
only required that the two charters ſhould be 
ſolemnly confirmed; that a clauſe ſhould be 
added, as a perpetual ſecurity to the nation, 
againſt all impoſitions and taxes, without the 
VY conſent of parliament; and that they them- 
I | felves, and their adherents, ſhould be pardoned 
| 


AND. 
export; and 
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for refuſing to attend the king into Flanders, 
and be again received into favour. 

Theſe terms were aſſented to by the prince 
* — . . 
of Wales ard his council; and the charters 
were ſent into Flanders to be confirmed by the 
1 King, Edward complied with the utmott re- 
_— MO luctance; 
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lance; being unwilling to ſet limits to his 
lawleſs authority ; and for three days, delayed, 
on various pretences, to give any anſwer to the 
deputies : but the pernicious conſequences of 
his refuſal being repreſented to him, he at laſt, 
with great unwillingneſs, affixed his ſeal to 
the charters, and alſo to the clauſe that ſtri p- 
ped him of the power he had aſſumed of im- 
poſing arbitrary taxes. on the people. 

The conſtable and marſhal, on being inform- 
ed of the king's compliance, not only ceaſed 
from diſturbing the government, but after. 
wards aſſiſted the regency againſt the Scots, 
who had taken arms, and thrown off the yoke 
of England. 

In order to finiſh this intereſting affair relat- 


ing to the charters, we ſhall here, before we 


proceed, give a brief view of the ſucceeding 
events relating to them. Theſe two noblemen 
and their friends, being ſenſible that the moſt 
trifling pretence would be ſufficient to make 
the king retract what he had done, inſiſted on 
his return to England, that he ſhould renounce 
any claim that might be derived from his hav- 
ing affixed his ſeal to them in a foreign coun- 


try. This confirmation, he, however, delayed 


as long as poſſible; and when he was obliged 
to comply, by the fear of worſe. conſequences, 
he added a ſalvo for his royal dignity or pre- 
rogatives, which, in fact, enervated the force 
of the charters. Upon this the two earls and 
their adherents, filled with diſguſt, left the 
parliament; but on a future occaſion, the 
king was obliged to grant to the people, a pure 
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and abſolute confirmation of thoſe laws which 
were ſo much the object of their affection. 
Farther ſecurities were even then added, for the 
eſtabliſhment of national privileges ; for each 
county was ordered to chuſe three knights, who 
were inveſted with the power of puniſhing 
every violation of the charters, by fine and im- 
priſonment, Sh 
In order to execute the charter of the Foreſts, 

it was alſo neceſſary to eſtabliſh the bounds of 
thoſe, which belonged to the crown, and to 
diſ-foreſt all the lands, which former encroach- 
ments had comprehended within their limits, 
Edward ſhewed the ſame reluQance, to comply 
with this juſt and equitable demand; and it 
was not done till after he had made, many de- 
lays, and received many ſolicitations, and even 
menaces of war on the part of the barons, 
that exact boundaries were fixed by the jury in 
each county to the extent of his foreſts. 
While the people, after theſe ſucceſsful ſtrug- 
| gles, eſteemed themſelves happy in the ſecure 
poſſeſſion of their privileges, they were, in 
1305, ſurprized to find that Edward had ſe- 
cretly applied to the court of Rome, and pro- 
cured an abſolution from all the oaths and en- 
gagements, which he had ſo often repeated, 
to obſerve both the charters. Some hiſtorians 
have imagined, that this ſtep was taken with no 
other view, than to acquire the merit of grant- 
ing a new confirmation of- the charters, that 
could never be invalidated by his ſucceſſors, 
under the pretence of having ſigned them by 
force or violence: but though he afterwards 

| ratified 
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ratified the charters in general, he ſo far made 
uſe of the pope's bull, as to inyalidate the 
late perambulation of the foreſts, which had 
been made with the utmoit care and attention, 
though he never after attempted to extend their 
bounds. | | 28 

Thus was the Great Charter finally eſta- 
bliſhed, after a conteſt ſubſiſting almoſt a whole 
century, frequently attended with long ſtrug- 
gles, and a great expence of blood and treaſure; 
and the people of England had the honour of 
extorting, by their perſeverance, this conceſ- 
ſion; in which, they obtained a confirmation 
of the privileges to which they were juſtly en- 
titled, from one of the ableſt and moſt warlike 
of their princes. It is computed, that above 
thirty confirmations of Magna Charta, were at 
different times required of ſeveral kings, and 
granted in full parliament; which is a proof 
of the landable and noble zeal with which the 
people were inſpired in defence of their nation- 
al rights, and that their anxiety and jealouſy 
left contrary precedents ſhould ever be brought 
as an authority for infringing them. Hence, 
though arbitrary practices afterwards frequent- 
ly prevailed, the validity of the Great Charter 
was never diſputed ; and it 1s ſtill conſidered as 
the baſis of the throne of England, and a 
certain rule by which the authority of every 
cuſtom is to be tried and canvaſſed. 

To return from this digreſſion. Notwith- 
ſtanding the king's impatience to carry his 
arms into Flanders, his embarkation had been 


fo long delayed, that he loſt the proper ſeaſon 
| | 6 for 
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for action; while the king of France obtained 
reat advantages by his abſence, he invaded 
the Netherlands, defeated the Flemings at the 
battle of Furnes, and took Liſle, | St. Omers, 
Courtrai, and Ypres. But Edward, at the head 
of 50,000 men, puta ſt9p to the career of his vic- 
tories; and all the reſources of Philip being al- 
ready exhauſted, that prince began to appyghend 
a reverſe of fortune, and an invaſion on France 
itſelf, On the other hand, Edward being diſ- 
appointed of the aſſiſtance of Adolph, king of 
the Romane, for which he had paid a high price; 
and his preſence being neceſſary in England, 
he was deſirous of putting a period to the war 
on honourable terms. This diſpoſition in both 
thoſe princes, in a little time, produced a ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities for two years, and engaged 
them, in 1298, to make pope Boniface the 
arbiter of their diſputes. 

t is remarkable, that both Edward and Philip 
were ſo equally jealous, of that pope's taking 
advantage of their making him judge of the 
diſputes between them, that they expreſsly 
aſſerted in their reference, that he was made 
judge in their quarrel by their own conſent, 
not by any right of his pontificate, but as a 
private perſon ; and in this view he gave a 
ſentence in which they both acquieſced. He 
propofed that their union ſhould be cemented by 
a double marriage, and that Edward, who was 
now a widower, ſhould eſpouſe Margaret, 
Philip's ſiſter, and the prince of Wales, Iſa- 
bella, that monarch's daughter. Philip was 
willing to reſtore Guienne to the Engliſh ; 
4; but 
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but inſiſted that the Scots, with John Baliol, 
their king, ſhould, as his allies, be reſtored to 
liberty, To this Edward would not conſent, 
but after ſeveral diſputes, the difference was 
compromiſed, Edward conſenting to abandon 
his ally the earl of Flanders, on condition that 
Philip ſhould likewiſe abandon his ally the 
king of Scotland: for the proſpect of cons 
quering countries, whoſe commodious ſituation 
would render them ſo valuable an acquiſition to 
their reſpective kingdoms, prevailed over every 
other conſideration : but they were both finally 
diſappointed in their hopes. | 

Edward found it much eaſier to conquer 
Scotland, than to preſerve that kingdom un- 
er his dominion. Thoſe employed as its 
governors wanted the prudence and moderation 
neceſſary to reconcile the Scots to a yoke, 
which, with the extremeſt reluctance, they 
were conſtrained to bear. The earl of War- 
renne, being obliged, on account of his health, 


to retire into England, left the adminittration 


in the hands of Ormeſby, who had been ap- 
pointed juſticiary of Scotland, and was a man 
of a rigorous, auſtere, and imperious diſpok + 
tion, and Creſſingham, who had the office of trea- 
ſarer, and who had no other object in view than 
amaſſing money by injuſtice and rapine. They 
both treated the Scots as a conquered people, 
and made them too early ſenfible of their mi- 
ſerable ſervitude; whilſt they had but a ſmall 
military force to ſecure their authority. As Ed- 
ward had ordered that all the proprietors of lands 


ſhould ſwear fealty to him, ail who ventured 
8 3 to 
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to refuſe or delay this act of ſubmiſſion, were 
outlawed, impriſoned, and puniſhed without 
mercy ; and thus the braveſt men in the nation 
became exaſperated againit the Engliſh govern- 
ment. | - 

Mean while an obſcure perſon: in the weſt 
of Scotland roſe to reſtore the liberty of his 
country. This was William Wallace, a gen- 
tleman of a ſmall fortune, though deſcended 
from an ancient niz Being provoked by 
the inſolence of an Engli officer, he flew 
him, and being, on that account, obnoxious 
to the reſentment of the Engliſh adminiſtra- 
tion, he fled into the Woods, and became the 
leader of all thoſe whoſe hatred of the Engliſh, 
whoſe misfortunes, or whoſe crinies had reduc- 
ed to the {ame neceſſity. He was of a gigantic 
Nature, and extraordinary ſtrength ; was pol- 
ſeſſed of an heroic courage, diſintereſted mag - 
panimity, amazing patience, and ability to 
bear fatigue, hunger, and the ſeverities of the 


ſeaſons; and by his conduct and bravery, ſoon 


obtained, among thoſe deſperate fugiti ves, the 
authority to Which he was juſtly intitled by his 
extraordwgary virtues. Prompted by his cou- 
rage to make a deſperate attempt to deliver his 
native country from the dominion of foreigners, 
he began to exert himſelf in ſmall enter prizes, 
in which, being conſtantly ſucceſsful, C gra- 
dually proceeded to thoſe of greater conſe- 
quence, conſtantly diſcovering equal caution 
in ſecuring his. followers, and valour, in op- 


poſing the enemy. His knowledge of the 
country enabled him, when purſued, to ſecure 
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2 retreat among the mountains, the foreſts, 
or the moraſſes ; where, again collecting his 
diſperſed aſſociates, he appeared in places leaſt 
ſuſpected, and inſtantly ſurprized and routed 
the unwary Engliſh. Accounts of his great 
actions were daily received with as much plea- 
ſure by his countrymen, as terror by the ene- 
my. All who aſpired after military fame, were 
deſirous of having a ſhare in his glory, The 
ignominy into which the nation had fallen by 
its tame ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh, appeared to 
vaniſh ; and tho? no noblemen of eminence 
yet dared to join him, he had obtained that 
general confidence and regard which meer birth 
and fortune can never confer. 

This brave man having, by many ſucceſsful 
enterprizes, improved the valour of his fol- 
lowers, reſolved to ſtrike a deciſive blow againſt 
the government of the Engliſh ; and formed 
a plan for attacking Ormeſby at Scone, and 
puniſhing him for the violence and tyranny 
with which he had treated the Scots.. That 
zuſticiary being informed of his intentions, 
haſtily fled into England ; and all the other 
Engliſh officers followed his example: their 
terror inſpired the Scots with courage and ala- 
crity : they every where flew to arms: Wal- 
lace's party was openly countenanced by Sir 


William Douglas, and many of the principal 


barons, and the ſame cauſe was ſecretly favour- 
ed and promoted by Robert Bruce. Thus the 


Scots ſhaking off the gauling yoke of an abject 


ſervitude, prepared to defend, by their united 
eflort. 
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efforts, that liberty which they had ſo unex- 
pectedly recovered. , | 
Warrenne, however, afſembling in the 
north of England, an army of 40,000 men, 
endeavoured, by the celerity of his arma- 
ment, and a haſty march, to compenſate for his 
negligence, which had enabled the Scots to 
free themſelves from the government of the 
Ergliſn; and ſuddenly entering Annandale, 
came upon them at Irvine, before they had fully 
collected their forces, and put themſelves in a 
poiture of defence, Many of the Scotch 
nobles, alarmed at their ſituation, ſubmitted, 
repeated their oaths of fealty, conſented to 
deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour, and 
were pardoned their paſt offences; and ſome 
' others, as the ſteward of Scotland and the 
earl of Lenox, reluctantly joined the Engliſh 
army, walting for a favourable opportunity to 
defend their diſtreſſed country. The authority 
of Wallace over his followers was ſtrengthened 
by the abſence of the great nobles, and he ſtill 
obſtinately perſevered; but being unable to 
give the enemy battle, he marched northwards, 
in order to prolong the war, and to take ad- 
vantage of a mountanious and barren country. 
Warrenne having advanced to Stirling, found 
Wallace encamped at Cambuſkenneth, on the 
oppoñte bank of the Forth; and, by the con- 
tinual ſolicitations of the impatient Creſſing- 
ham, who was. inflamed, both by perſonal and 
national animoſities againſt the Scots, prepar- 
ed to attack them in a ſtation, which the brave 
_ and no lets prudent Wallace had choſen for his 
| | army, 
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amy. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
tr Richard Lundy, a Scotſman of birth and 
family in the Engliſh army, he ordered his 
forces to paſs a bridge which lay over the 
Forth. Wallace allowing ſuch a number of the 
Engliſh to paſs as he thought proper, attacked 
them before they were fully formed ; routed 
them, puſhed part of them into the river, 
deſtroying the reſt by the ſword; and obtain- 
ed a complete victory. Creſſingham him- 
ſelf was among the ſlain ; and his memory was 
io extremely odious to the Scots, that they 
fead his dead body, and made girths and ſad- 
dles of his ſkin. Warrenne, after this defeat, 
finding the remainder of the army which had 
not paſſed the bridge, and had been ſpectators 
of the deſtruction of their countrymen, quite 
diſmayed by this misfortune, was obliged to 
march ſouthward, and to retire into England 
after which, the caſtles of Roxborough and 
Berwick; which were ill fortified and weakly 
defended, fel] into the hands of the Scots. 
The brave Wallace being now univerſally 
revered as the deliverer of his country, re- 
ceived, from his followers, the office of regent 
er guardian of the kingdom, under the cap- 
tive Bahol ; when finding that unfavourable 


ſeaſons, and the ravages of war, had produced 


a famine in Scotland, perſuaded his army to 


march into England, to ſubſiſt at the enemy's 


expence, and to revenge themſelves, by retali- 
ating the injuries they had ſuffered from that 
hoſhle nation. The Scots, thinking every 

thing 
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thing poſſible under ſach a leader, joyfully 
conſented; on which Wallace invading the 
northern counties during winter, laid every 
place waſte with fire and ſword ; and after ex- 
tending the fury of his ravages on all ſides, 
without oppoſition, as far as the biſhopric of 
Durham, marched back into his own country, 
loaded with ſpoils, and crowned with glory. 

Edward was informed of theſe events while 
in Flanders; when having already concluded a 
truce with Philip, he haſtened over to Eng- 
land, in order not only to wipe off this dif. 
grace by his activity and valour, but to 
recover Scotland, which he always conſider- 
ed as the chief glory of his reign. 

On his return, he appeaſed the murmurs of 
the people, by his conceſſions and promiles ; 
ordered ſtrict enquiry to be made in relation 
to the corn and other goods, which, before his 
departure, had been ſeized by violence, as if 
he intended to pay the value of them to the 
owners : he reftored to the citizens of London 
the power of electing their own magittrates, 
which had been taken from them in the latter 
part of his father's reign; and by making 
public profeflions of his intention to confirm 
and obſerve the charters, he regained the con- 
fdence of his barons. | 

Edward having rendered himſelf, by theſe 
pans arts, entirely maſter of his people, 

e collected the whole military force of 


England, Wales, and Ireland; and marched 
to the north with near 100,000 men. It was 
impoſſible for the Scots to oppoſe Edward = 
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the head of ſuch an army, even for one ſeaſon, 
without being perfectly united among them- 
ſelyes; but this was ſo far from being the caſe, 
that jealouſies, faction, and animoſities, dif- 
tracted all the councils of the great. The no- 
bility envied Wallace, on account of his ele. 
ration, though purchaſed by ſuch glorious ſer. 
vices performed for his country. That brave 
man was ſenſible of their jealouſy ; and dread- 
ing leſt their inteſtine diſcords ſhould ruin his 
country, voluntarily refigned his authority, 
retaining only the command of his followers, 
who being accuſtomed to victory under his 
ſtandard, refuſed to follow any other leader into 
the field. | 

The chief power now devolved on the ſtew- 
art of Scotland, and Cummin of Badenoch, 
men of high birth, under whom the great 
chieftans more willingly reſolved to defend 
their country. Theſe two commanders aſſem- 
bling their forces from every quarter, fixed 
tzeir ſtation at Falkirk, where they propoſed to 
wait for the Engliſh ;; and Wallace was at the 
head of a third body, which acted under his 
command. The Scotch army were compoſed 
of pike men in the front, and the intervals be- 


tween the three bodies, were interlined with ; 
archers, Dreading the advantage the Engliſh - 


might obtain by the great ſuperiority of their 
cavalry, they endeavoured to ſecure their front 
by palliſadoes, tied together with ropes. | 
When Edward arrived within fight of the 
Scots, he reſolved to determine the fortune of 
the war by one deciſive blow; and having alſo. 
| divided 
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divided his army into three bodies, led them 
to the attack. The Engliſh archers firſt chace? 
thoſe of the Scots off the field, and then dil 
charging their arrows among the pikemen, whi 
were cooped up within their entrenchments, 
threw them into diſorder, and thus rendered | 
the aſſault of the Engliſh cavalry and pike |] 
men at once more eaſy and ſucceſsful. The 
whole Scotch army was, after a great ſlaugh- 
ter, defeated and put to flight, with the loſs, 
according to ſome authors, of fifty or ftxty 
thouſand men. This great battle, which ſeem- 
ed to threaten the inevitable ruin of Scotland, 
was fought on the 22d of July, 1298. = 4 
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